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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





Tak Session of the French Chambers was opened on Monday last. 
The King was well received in his progress from the Tuilleries 
to the Chamber of Deputies; but, owing to the bad state of the 
weather, the assemblage in the streets was not numerous. More 
than the usual number of Peers and Deputies attended to hear his 
Majesty's speech; of which the following is a translation. 


Peers AND Deruties, GENTLEMEN—The tranquillity of France has not 
been disturbed since your last session. It is in the enjoyment of the blessings of 
order and peace. Throughout the country, industry and labour meet with their 
reward. The population, occupied and peaceful, feels assured of the stability of 
our institutions, of my fidelity in watching over them ; and the public security is 
the pledge of national prosperity. 

“Tt was by guaranteeing our rights, protecting our interests, and by the 
equity and moderation of our policy, that we have obtained these happy results. 
In order to render them lasting, we shall persevere with energy and patience in 
the same system. An unceasing vigilance is still necessary: insensate passions 
and culpable maneuvres are at work to undermine the foundations of social 
order. We will oppose to them your loyal concurrence, the firmness of the 
Magistrates, the activity of the Administration, the courage and patriotism of 
the National Guard and of the Army; the wisdom of the Nation, enlightened 
as to the danger of the illusions which those who attack liberty, in pretending 
te defend it, seek still to propagate; and we shall insure the triumph of consti- 
tutional order and our progress in civilization. It is thus, gentlemen, that we 
shall at length put an end to revolution, and that we shall fulfil the wishes of 
France. I thank her for the support she has given me; I thank her for the 
tokens of confidence and affection with which she has surrounded me. I received 
them with emotion in such of the provinces as I have been able to visit; and I 
render thanks to Providence for the blessings which our country already enjoys, 
and for those which the future promises. : 

6 You will also second me, gentlemen, in my endeavours to protect the increase 
of our national wealth, in opening to our commerce and industry new sources of 
prosperity, and in spreading comfort, combined with labour, throughout all 
classes of the population. I hope that the new law of customs, while it evinces 
the progress of our industry, will reconcile the protection which is due to it with 
those principles of prudent freedom which enlightened Governmentsare disposed 
te admit. Popular instruction has received, thanks to your concurrence, a 
salutary impulse. The finance laws, and those which the execution of treaties 
requires, will be speedily presented to you. The public revenue improves; and 
every thing promises that it will continue to follow the ascending movement of 
our prosperity. Several projects of law, some of which have been already pre- 
sented to you, will be submitted to your deliberation again. I have reason to 
hope that the promises of the Charter will be accomplished in the course of this 
Session. * 

« I am happy to announce to you, that our relations with all the Powers, and 
the assurances that I receive from them as to their dispositions, leave no doubt 
as to the maintenance of the general peace. 

*¢ The Peninsula has become the theatre of important events. As soon as the 
Government of the Queen Maria the Second was established in Lisbon, I re- 
newed our diplomatic relations with Portugal. In Spain, the death of the King, 
Ferdinand the Seventh, has called the Princess his daughter to the throne. I 
hastened to acknowledge the Queen, Isabella the Second; hoping that such 
prompt acknowledgment, and the relations it established between my Govern- 
ment and the Queen Regent, would contribute to preserve Spain from the con- 
vulsions with which she was threatened. Already tranquillity is we to 
be restored to the provinces in which rebellion has broken out. The corps 
@armee which I have ordered to be formed, at all events protects our frontiers. 

“¢ Continuing to be intimately united with Great Britain, we have every rea- 
son to hope that the difficulties which still retard the conclusion of a definite 
treaty between the King of the Belgians and the King of the Netherlands will 
compromise neither the great~ interests of Belgium nor the tranquillity of 

urope. 

* Switzerland has been momentarily disturbed by dissensions, which the pru- 
dent firmness of the Government in a short time put down. I hastened to 
render her the services that she had a right to expect from a faithful and disin~ 
terested ally. 

‘¢ The Ottoman empire has been threatened with great perils. I was anxious 
to hasten a pacification at once called for by the interests of France and the sta- 
bility of European order. I shall continue my efforts to insure its preservation. 

‘ The events which I have just mentioned, and especially the situation of the 
Peninsula, have rendered it my duty to maintain the army upon the footing re- 
quired by the safety of the state. 

‘ Let us consummate our work, gentlemen: let order, powerful and respected, 
be henceforth sheltered from all attack; let the efficacious protection of the na~ 
tional interests dissipate the last’hopes-of the factious; and France, happy and 
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free under the tutclary shield of the Government which she has founded, will at 
length pursue without obstacle a course of prosperity. This is my most ardent 
wish, and you will assist in securing its entire accomplishment.” 

If any reliance is to be placed on Louts Puitip's declarations, 
the policy of his Government is still eminently pacific. How far 
his Majesty is justified in the view he seems to have taken of the 
general state of European politics, is another matter. It will be 
seen that no reduction is to be made in the army; and, though no 
notice is taken of the circumstance by Louis Puitrp, it is well 
known that considerable activity prevails in the naval dockyards. 
It was perhaps deemed prudent to counteract any alarm which 
these preparations for war may have occasioned, by an announce- 
ment of pacific intentions from the throne. No one, however, will 
believe that the French Government would consent to the occupa- 
tion of Constantinople by Russia; or that the “situation of the 
Peninsula" is the real cause of maintaining the army on its present 
footing. The safety of France is certainly not put in jeopardy by 
Merino's Guerillas, or Don Mieust's garrison of Santarem. 
The fact is, that the political horizon lowers in the North and the 
East; and hence the necessity for Louis Puixip’s warlike pre- 
parations on land and sea. 

The speech is rather contradictory asfregards the internal politics 
of the country. We are told in the first paragraph, that tran- 
quillity has not been disturbed, and that France is in the enjoy- 
ment of the blessings of order and peace. But if we read a few 
lines further, we find it stated, that unceasing vigilance is still ne- 
cessary, as “insensate passions and culpable manceuvres are at 
work to undermine the foundations of social order.” In other 
words, the Carlists and Republicans persevere in plotting the over- 
throw of the Juste Milieu. 

No intimation whatever is given that any reduction of taxation 
will take place. Our neighbours, however, are led to expect a 
modification of their system of commercial restriction, which will 
enable them to support their present burdens with less difficulty. 
Some progress at all events will be made towards the adoption of 
a more rational policy, though there is too much reason to fear 
that it will be very gradual. 

M. Dupin, who was supported by the Government, was on 
Tuesday reelected President of the Chamber of Deputies, by 220 
members out of 299 who were present. LarayetTE received 39 
votes, Larirre 11, Opitton Barrotr 11, and Dupont de 
l'Eure 7. The Government have also succeeded in electing three 
Vice-Presidents favourable to their party; and it was supposed 
that M. Persi1, the Advocate-General, would be the fourth. 

It is rumoured that there are dissensions in the Cabinet, owing 
to the wish of Sout to rid himself of his Doctrinnaire colleagues, 
and to supply their places by M. Dupin and some of his friends: 
but this does not seem to receive much credit. 


The trial of M. Raspait, and his twenty-six brother members 
of the “ Society of the Rights of Man,” the commencement of 
which we mentioned last week, has terminated, in accordance with 
general expectation, in the acquittal of the accused. The means 
taken by the parquet, or body of Crown lawyers, between thirty 
and forty in number, to procure 2 conviction, were infamous. They 
even went so far as to insert in the body of the indictment a false 
copy of some paper found in the possession of one of the prisoners. 
When this fraud was discovered, M. PiNnart, one of the counsel 
for the defence, exclaimed, “That is a falsification—I say it, and 
will maintain it.” ‘_M. Micwet, another advocate on the same 
side, said, “ That expression is mine also ;” and M. Dupont told 
the Advocate-General. that the papers produced were not in the 
handwriting of the prisoner, but that “ he recognized the red 
pencil of one of the bar.” Upon the conclusion of the trial, the 
Advocate-General, moved the suspension of Messieurs. PiNART 
and Micuex from the performance of their professional duties, 
and that M Dupont should also be struck off the roll of advo- 
cates. The Court deliberated for two hours, and then suspended 
Dupont for one year, and Pinart and Micuet for six months, 
from the exercise of their calling in the courts of justice. Itis to be 
remarked on this extraordinary proceeding, that the advocates 
were defending men on trial for their lives, and that the falsifica- 
tion they denounced is admitted to have been made. Looking at 
the whole trial from beginning to end, it is impossible to conceive 
any thing more disgraceful. It reminds us of the doings in our 
own country in the evil times of CasTLEREAGH and SipMouUTH. 


We have no Spanish news worth recording, either from Madrid 
or the provinces. No change has taken place in thé Mjhistxy; . 
and the Guerilla warfare continues to give trou vith 
citing alarm, in Navarre. The Queen has b 
Bilboa; and the Rebels have not attempted t 
any place of importance, 
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In Portugal, Don Pzpro has contrived to get into a quarrel 
‘with several members of his nobility, - The Count of Tarra, who, ' 
it will be remembered, published a letter a few weeks ago, calling 
upon Prpro to swmmon the Cortes and adopt a liberal 
policy, wrote and cirewlated a second letter to his Majesty, in- 
veighing in strong language against the proceedings of the eccle- 
siastica] commission for the suppresion of religious houses, and 
styling their President a “ profaning counsellor.” ~-For this he 
was denounced by the enraged priest, as a seditious agent of the 
Wsurper; and an order for his arrest was issued. The Count was 
accordingly seized by the Police; but on his way to prison, con- 
trived to escape to the house of the Count of FicaLuo; who not 
only refused to give him up, but threatened to shoot the officers, 
if they did not instantly take their departure. An asylum was 
—— for the Count of Taipa on board the Asia, Admiral 

ARKER'S flag-ship; and nine of his {brother Peers presented a 
remonstrance against this breach of the privileges of the Peerage 
to Don Pepro; who declared his ignorance of the whole proceed- 
ings, and promised satisfaction. This,’however, he has failed to 
give; but on the contrary, has aggravated his offence by terming 
the remonstrance of the Peers a petition, in the answer he deigned 
to transmit to them through his Minister. The Peers again 
waited upon Don Pepro to remonstrate with him; but as they 
went to the Palace in state, he knew the object of their visit, and 
refused to admit them. The Duke of Trercrira, however, con- 
trived to obtain an audience, and presented a written document 
containing the sentiments of the Peers upon this violation of the 
Charter. Don Pepro finally gave them assurances, that on the 
meeting of the Cortes the whole affair should undergo discus- 
sion. 

No warlike operations have occurred for some time, except a 
little skirmishing near Operto, in which the Miguelites had the 
advantage. 


The second Chamber of the Dutch States-General has been oc- 
cupied in an important debate on the financial situation of the 
country. Many of the members spoke in a bold style of com- 
plaint. The expensive military establishment, the heavy taxation, 
and the necessity of a considerable reduction of expenditure, were 
insisted upon with much earnestness. The budget for 1834 was 
adopted, after three days’ debate, by 36 to 16; but the law provid- 
ing the means of meeting the expenditure sanctioned by the 
budget, only by a majority of 4—28 to 24. Another bill for pro- 
viding additional means to cover the expenditure of 1833, was 
subsequently rejected, by 31 to 19; and an amended bill for the 
same purpose has since been proposed. The fate of this second 
proposition was not known when the last mail left the Hague. 
From these accounts, it is plain that the King of Hotianp will 
find it impossible to maintain his present system much longer, 
though his determination not to recognize the independence of 
Belgium is said to be as strong as ever. Some unsuccessful efforts 
‘were made in the Chambers to ascertain the reasons for the mis- 
sion of VerstoLk Von Soe ten to Vienna, and the journies of the. 
Prince of Oran@E and Prince Frepgrick to Petersburg and 
Berlin; but no explanation appears to have been elicited. It is 
believed, however, and with reason, that King Witt1am's de- 
signs are not such as he dare avow to the representatives of his 
people. 


There has been some severe fighting in Mexico; the hostile 
armies having recovered partially from the effects of the cholera. 
The rebels, under Arista, were completely defeated, at Mellado, 
by the President Sanra ANNA, on or about the 16th of October— 
the exact date is not given. This victory will, it is hoped, restore 
tranquillity to the country for some time to come. 

The members of the American Congress were beginning to ar- 
rive at Washington when the last accounts left New York, on the 
2d instant. General Jackson has a decided majority in the 
House of Representatives; but in the Senate the opposition is 
most numerous. The money concerns of the country were in 
rather an unsettled state, owing to the recent difficulties between 
the Government and the United States Bank. These difficulties 
are said to be much exaggerated by the Opposition journals. 

In the Georgian House of Representatives, the Nullifiers have 
had several trials of strength with the supporters of the supreme 
authority of the General Government, but have been always beaten 
on a division. The minority, however, is formidable both in num- 
bers and activity. 








The Court. 
Own Christmas day, their Majesties, with the Princess Augusta and 
the Duke and Dutchess of Gloucester, attended divine service in an 
apartment of the Palace at Brighton. Prayers were read by the Bishop 
of Hereford; and the sacrament was administered to the King and 
Queen and the Duke of Gloucester, by the Bishop of Worcester. 

The Royal dinner-party comprised those relatives of his Majesty at 
present at the Palace, the members of the Household, and the Bishop 
of Worcester. 

On Christmas eve, his Majesty had a party of military officers at 
dinner. 

The Marquis and Marchioness of Cholmondeley, Mr. and Mrs. 
Leveson Gower, the Marquis of Chandos, and Sir James Kempt, have 
also had the honour of dining with the King. © 

The Princess Augusta has been suffering severely from a cold, but 
is now nearly-recovered. 

The Dutchess of Kent was present at part of the performances at 
the Olympie Theatre on Monday last. 





ROYAL SOCIETY, 

Devember 19th, 1833.—M-s S. Brunet, Esq. V.P. in the Chair 

The Lord Chief Justice was admitted a Fellow of the Royal Society. 

A paper was read entitled, ‘On the pesition of the North Magnetic Pole,” 
by Commander James Ross, R.N. F.R.S. 3; and also a Memoir on the quantity 
and quality of the Gases disengaged from the Thermal Spring which supplies 
the Ring’. Bath, in the City of Bath, by Charles Daubany, M.D. F.R.S. 
Professor of Chemistry, Oxford. 

A number of presents were announced; and the Meetings of the Society 
were adjourned to Thursday the 9th of January. 


Che Metropolis. 

On Saturday last, St. Thomas’s day, meetings were held, as usual, 
in the different Wards of the City, for the election of Common Coun. 
cilmen and other officers for the ensuing year. In the following wards 
no alteration took place, the same gentlemen being returned as at the 
last election. 

Castle Baynard, Cordwainers, Queenhithe, Dowgate, Cheap, Vintry, Aldgate, 
Bishopsgate, Cornhill, Lime Street, Langbourn, Coleman Street, Farrington 
Without, Bread Street, and Bassishaw. 

There were partial changes, but no contests, in the following wards. 

In Billingsgate, Messrs. Hossack and Tyler were elected, in the room of the 
late Mr. King and Mr. Hostin. . 

In Walbrook, Mr. Emas, inthe room of Mr. Watkins. 

In Bridge, Messrs. Baynes and Law, in the room of Messrs. Chatfield and 





Green. 

In Candlewick, Mr. John Thorne, in the room of Mr. George Beard. 
There were contests in the other wards, which terminated on Tues- 
day, in the election of the gentlemen whose names we subjoin. 

Aldersgate—Messrs. Mottram, Rolls, Godson, Larkin, Summers, Stacey, 
Matthews, and Walton. 

Cripplegate Within—Messrs. Hoole, Beaton, Jaques, Brass, Smith, Wilson, 
Wilshire, and Sutton. 

Cripplegate Without—Messrs. Haines, Alderman, Jones, Robinson, Atkin- 
son, Dixon, Hales, and Taylor. 

Broad Street—Messrs. Corney, Gadsden, Moon, Heppel, Jupp, Deshons, 
Stewart, French, Pigeon, and Peppercorn. 

Tower—Messrs. Gorst, Robinson, Drinkald, Wright, Dixon, Edwards, Rus- 
ton, Joyce, Finnis, Briggs, Cawthorn, and Selson. 

Farringdon Within—Messrs. Rutter, Westwood, Daw, Pritchard, Hay- 
ward, Dunnett, Ashurst, Fisher, Williams, Eagleton, Filby, Thompson, Roberts, 
Wheelton, Warne, G. Pritchard, Crawford, and Chubb. 

Portsohen—Messrs. Tyers, Negus, Saul, Parker, and Hoard. 

The proceedings were conducted very peaceably in all the wards, 
except Portsoken; where the determination of the majority not to 
recognize Mr. Johnson as Alderman, in the room of Mr. Scales, whom 
they had duly elected, created much confusion. All sorts of coarse 
abuse were heaped upon Mr. Johnson, while every thing that fell from 
Mr. Scales was applauded to the echo. After a great deal of noise 
end altercation, Mr. Johnson consented to send for the Lord Mayor to 
preside ; a resolution having been carried that the meeting never would 
acknowledge him as their Alderman. All this took place on Saturday, 
and occupied the greater part of the day. On Monday the business re- 
commenced. The Lord Mayor presided, and introduced a large body 
of the City Police into the church to preserve order. The Recorder 
attended, and gave his opinion that Mr. Johnson was actually the 
Alderman of the ward; and also stated, that the proceedings would 
make no difference in the decision of the legal question respecting his 
election. In the midst of the uproar, which neither the Lord Mayor 
with his Police, nor the Alderman could prevent, some amusement 
was created by the circumstance of the church being wanted for the 
celebration of two marriages ; which accordingly took place amidst the 
laughter of the multitude. On Tuesday, matters were conducted in a 
rather more orderly'manner, and the proceedings terminated in the 
election of the above-named persons. : 

The electors of Langbourri Ward passed an unanimous votc of 
thanks to their Alderman, Sir John Key, for his impartial conduct in 
the chair, the courtesy and attention he had paid to the inhabitants of 
the ward, and especially for his splendid acts of hospitality during the 
two years he presided as Lord Mayor. Sir John, in returning thanks 
for this vote, said it was with considerable pain that he adverted to a 
well-known circumstance which had occurred since he last presided at 
a meeting of the inhabitants of his ward. He did not pretend to have 
acted in a manner becoming a Christian or a member for an enlightened 
constituency ; but he would venture to assert, that the most strict moral 
censor, if he knew all, would say that he had suffered infinitely more 
than he deserved from his fellow-men. 

On this day Jast year, he held a position in public favour which the proudest 
man in Euro,e might haveenvied. He was happy in the enjoyment of their un- 
divided good opinion. He was indeed proud of the distinction which had been 
conferred upon him by the free choice of the electors—that of being twice the 
Chief Magistrate of the first city in the world, at a time when the influence of 
that station, of which he gladly availed himself, enabled him to render the most 
essential service to the cause of liberty; and he gloried in the expectation of 
being chosen one of its Representatives in the first Reformed Parliament. That 
expectation was triumphantly realized ; and he was tempted almost to suppose 
that by his own activity and by his own power he had effected all this,—forgetful 
of that God to whom he owed every blessing he enjoyed; who had hitherto 
enabled him to triumph over all the persecutions with which he had been as- 
sailed, and to overcome all the difficulties with which he had been surrounded ; 
and, who, he had almost said, had mercifully suffered him to fall into this temp- 
tation, that he might experimentally know, when trusting to himself, he was 
sure to fall, but when relying on His strength, he should be enabled to triumph 
over every difficulty. This day he appeared before them in a different situation. 

He could not enter into an explanation of the transaction referred to ; 
actions having been brought against him, by common informers, for 
penalties exceeding 100,000/. The counsel now conducting his defence 
forbade him to enter into any explanation; but before another St. 

Thomas’s day, these actions would be decided, and he should then be 
at liberty to show how shamefully he had been misrepresented and per- 
secuted. : 

He presumed not to attempt to justfy himself in the eyes of God, nor did he 
pretend that any explanation he might give would make him appear blameless 12 
the eyes of men as to one part of the transaction. The misstatement reapecte 
his son’s age, he attempted not to defend. Falsehood was indefensible, unter 
whatever circumstance it might appear; and the frequency of the pianiion 
would not change its character. It was notorious that many youths, who hac 
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‘een and were useful and honourable servants in many ef our ;ublic depart- 
ments, were qualified for office by similar misrepresentations ; :and as it had been 
openly avowed in the House of C » without and without disgnise, 
even in the honourable profession of the Navy, several of our most gallant offi- 
cers obtained promotion by précisely the same means; and yet, in the same 
House, while some men wore their honours untarnished by.a moral offence, 
which at the time escaped detection, he had suffered persecution without mea- 
sure and without mercy, merely because (in addition to the jealousy of rival 
tradesmen) the virulence of party polities required to sate its om by the 
sacrifice of a victim whose name had by the people been identified with the 
great cause of public liberty. 

Sir John’s address was extremely well received, and the electors were 
very much affected by several parts of it. 

Mr. Alderman Thompson has sent in his resignation as Chairman of 
Lloyd’s; and an active canvass was immediately commenced for Mr. 
P. M. Stewart, M.P., to fill the vacancy. Mr. Robinson, the Mem- 
ber for Worcester, will also receive the support of a numerous body of 
subscribers. 

It is said to be now decided that degrees shall be conferred in Lon- 
don, not by either King’s College or the London University, but on 
the students of either by a Board to be specially appointed for the 
purpose. 

To show the increasing influence of Trades Unions in the Metropo- 
lis, it is stated, that no fewer than eight hundred and seventy journeymen 
tailors were enrolled in one day last week, at a public-house at the West 
end of the town, formerly a ** house of call” to the same trade. The 
subscription is one shilling per month, and each member is sworn to 
secresy. The professed object is the increase of wages. 

The exportation of the precious metals has much diminished since 
the last report. By the official returns, the quantity sent out from the 
port of London from the 13th to the 19th instant inclusive, was 17,000 
ounces of silver coin, and 27,183 ounces of silver in bars, to Calais, and 
957 ounces of gold to Hamburg. 








The Vice-Chancellor, on Monday, delivered judgment: against the 
Unitarians, in the well-known case of the Hewley Charity. This de- 
cision goes to deprive that sect of Christians of all right to the manage- 
ment or enjoyment of the proceeds of a valuable property left by a Lady 
Hewley, of Manchester, for the support of certain “poor and godly 
preacher’s of Christ’s holy gospel,” and for other charitable purposes. 
The question was, whether the testatrix could have intended to include 
the Unitarian ministers under the denomination of ‘ poor and godly 
preachers,” &c. It was contended that she was herself what is called 
an orthodox Dissenter, and held a very different creed from that pro- 
fessed by the Unitarians, whom she never could have wished to sup- 
port. About fifty years ago, however, the property had fallen into their 
hands, and part of it had been applied to the support of an Unitarian 
College, formerly at Manchester, but since removed to York. One of 
the defendants, the Reverend Mr. Wellbeloved, was the Principal of 
this College, and received a stipend of 80/. per annum from the Hew- 
ley fund. Sir Lancelot Shadwell, in pronouncing judgment, entered 
into a long theological argument, to prove that Unitarian ministers, and 
especially such as used and disseminated a new translation of the New 
Testament, called the “improved version,” could not have been consi- 
dered by Lady Hewley as worthy participators in her legacy. He 
quoted many specimens of the singular translations of the disputed pas- 
sages, relative to the divinity of Christ, to be found in the Unitarian 
version ; and declared, “that he never remembered to have seen any 
translation which could be considered more unsatisfactory, more arbi- 
trary, more fanciful, more silly, and, he was sorry to say, more false, 
than was that book.” He concluded his long and critical discussion by 
decreeing— 

That no persons who denied the divinity of our Saviour’s person, and who 
denied the doctrine of original sin, as it is generally understood, were entitled to 

articipate in Lady Hewley’s charity, and that the first set of trustees must be 
removed. He also thought it was sufficiently manifest, that this lady never in- 
tended that there should be trustees of one sort to administer the dealing out of 
the funds amongst the persons who were named in the first deed, and trustees 
of a second sort to superintend the hospital which contained the poor almswo- 
men. He therefore thought that all the trustees who. were Dissenters, who de- 
nied the doctrine of our Saviour’s divine person, and the doctrine of original 
sin, must be removed ; and though there was no objection personally to Mr. 
Palmer, who, it appeared, was a member of the Church of England, yet he 
thought he ought not to be continued a trustee. 

It is said that this decision will be appealed from, and the question 
reargued before Lord Brougham. The costs will come out of the 
charity. 





Mr. Hoskins, « wine-merchant, was charged at the Mansionhouse 
yesterday with having shipped some red wine of little or no value, and 
haying obtained the full amount of the drawback upon it, contrary to 
an act of Parliament, by which he rendered himself liable to a penalty 
of 200/. The charge was preferred by Mr, Walford, solicitor to the 
Customs. Mr. Hoskins admitted that the wine had been suffered to 
remain so long in his cellar, that its value had much deteriorated ; but 
alleged that he had paid the full amount of the duty upon it, and had 
shipped it for sale at Rotterdam. He was therefore, he thought, en- 
titled to the full drawback. A Customhouse officer said, the wine was 
vile trash—nothing but the washings of casks. This was denied by 
the defendant; who said it would bring 5s. 6d. per gallon at public sale. 
The Lord Mayor, in consideration of there being no proof of fraud 
against Mr. Hoskins, whose stock of wine was all correct, fined him in 
the mitigated penalty of one fourth of a third of the amount of the 
drawback. 

At the Worship Street Office, on Monday, an investigation was 
made relative to the discovery of some silver and gold coin, by a grave- 
digger in the burial-ground of Wickliffe’s Chapel, near the London 
Hospital. On the 3d of November, a funeral had taken place; and 
the gravedigger, in filling up the grave afterwards, struck his spade 
against a tin box, which broke, and scattered about the valuable pieces 
of metal in question. He secured a number of them; which he ap- 
peared to have kept by him, ignorant of their value, until the end of last 
week, when he carried some of them for sale to a watchmaker, in 
Shoreditch, who ultimately purchased thirty-seven silver pieces of him 
for 3/. 8s. The gravedigger, however, who had given his proper name 








and address to the watchmaker, was attcrwards brougat belere the via- 
gistrate by an officer, and explained the manner in which he became 
possessed of the pieces. 

Mr. ‘Powell, the solicitor, and Mr. Field, the inspector to the Mint, pro- 
nounced the silver pieces to be half-crown blanks, which must have been stolen 
from the Mint; but in what way, or how long they had been in the ground, it 
was now impossible to say. 

The Policeman stated, that in the course of his-inquiries he discovered that 
several of the pieces were in the possession of a baker, whose children had 
pieked them up at the funeral already mentioned. 

The son of the baker now stated, that he picked them up at the scramble 
which took place at the grave; and he said he saw the mark of a crown upon 
the tin canister which they came out of. 

A little girl, his sister, said she also picked up three yellowish pieces, which 
she described as about the size of sovereigns; but some man took them out of 
her hand, and ran away with them. 

It was not known what had become of the tin case, and nothing fur- 
ther could be ascertained respecting the matter. The gravedigger was 
discharged without any imputation upon his chaxacter. 

Two men were committed, on Monday, from the Hatton Garden 
Office to the House of Correction, for following the trade of sorcerers 
and fortune-tellers in a house in Milton Street. Their rooms were 
filled with strange pictures, magical instruments, maps, cauldrons, &c. 

On the same day, Henry Cox, a man of very sanctimonious appear- 
ance, and who had formerly been a preacher, was.committed to New- 
gate for embezzling sundry sinall sums of money belonging to his mas- 
ter, an attorney in King Street, Bloomsbury. 

On Monday morning, a confidential servant of Earl Bathurst ab- 
sconded from his Lordship’s residence, with gold and bank-notes to the 
amount of between 6001. and 700/., given to the delinquent to pay the 
accounts of the Earl. Information was instantly sent to Bow Street, 
and one of the officers was sent in pursuit of the offender. 

Mrs. Spencer, a lady residing in Wyndham Street, Bryanstone 
Square, was robbed of some jewellery, on Saturday last, about the 
middle of the day, in the following manner. Her servant was engaged 
cleaning the street-door, when three musicians cauie up to the house, 
each having a bag on his arm. She finished cleaning the door, but, 
having oceasion to go down stairs, she left it open. On her return, the 
performers were gone. In a short time afterwards, her mistress, 
having occasion to go into the front parlour, discovered that her dress- 
ing-case, containing jewellery to a considerable amount, had been stolen 
from off the sideboard. 

Mr. James Hatfield Kennedy, the Chief Clerk in the Transfer Of 
fice at the India House, shot himself on Monday, in one of the room 
belonging to the vapour-baths in St. Mary Axe. Mr. Kennedy resided 
at Clapton. He was sixty years of age; and had complained of a pain 
in his head, on the morning before he went to take the bath. He had 
suffered much lately from depression of spirits, and talked incoherently. 
He was supposed to be a man in good circumstances. A Coroner’s 
Jury on the same evening returned a verdict of ‘“* Temporary Insanity.” 





The Country. 

A fuller and better report of the speeches delivered at the Manches- 
ter dinner, than the one to which we had access last Saturday morning, 
has appeared since. According to it, Mr. Poulett Thomson thus de- 
livered himself on the subject of the Corn-laws, and the necessity of 
effecting a change in public opinion before they could be repealed. 

Upon this subject the people of England were greatly disagreed; but he was 
inclined to think that the ignorance which prevailed on the subject tended to 
make those who were amongst their best friends oppose any alteration. How 
far that ignorance might be removed, he would not pretend to say; but certain- 
ly, under present circumstances, he considered it to have the result he had 
named. The question had divided the people of this country toa great degree. 
It was not a party question; it was scarcely a political question ; it was not a 
question in which men could be brought to unite, although they might adopt the 
same general line of politics. The discussions which had taken place in Parlia- 
anent bore ample evidence to the truth of this fact ; for upon this great question 
we had not seen the Whig, the Tory, and the Radical as usual taking up their 
separate lines of conduct: we had seen the Tory, and the party designated some 
years ago under the name of “ Liberal,” uniting in policy upon this question ; 
we had seen political friends vote against political friends, and political enemies 
join hand-in-hand in union upon this topic. But these circumstances only ren- 
dered the question of more importance, and of more difficulty to bring to a satis- 
factory settlement. For these reasons, he thought there should be more unity, 
in order that, when the proper time arrived, a change might be carried, which, 
whilst it was beneficial to those engaged in manufactures and in commerce, 
should not be less so to every other inhabitant of the country. It wasa question 
which now admitted of no compromise; and it was one also upon which all, if 
they felt, as that meeting did, deeply its importance, would strain every effort to 
carry toa beneficial result. 

He thought that the ery for “ cheap bread” did injury to the cause. 

His notion was, that cheap bread, in the ‘sense in which it was understood by 
those who proclaimed it, and by those to whom it was proclaimed, would not be 
the result of such a change as they desired. The benefit resulting from a change 
in the system would certainly be a more equal price of bread, and that, instead 
of fluctuations to the extent we at present experienced, we should have an equal 
range of prices; and above all, the benefits which he anticipated was this, that 
whereas we drew the large supplies of grain which we at present received at un- 
certain times from the country which afforded them, so there could be no cer- 
tainty, whatever that those supplies would be always equal to the demand, org 
that they would afford a fair aud remunerating price; and not only was the 
large amount of price which the country eventually paid for grain actually in- 
creased by charges of other descriptions—for instance, by charges for warehousing 
and interest, but the foreigner who produced that which we took from him at 
uncertain periods had necessarily little to be paid for—for paid for at least it 
must be; and therefore he could not acquire that taste for the products of our 
own country, which, under a fixed and regular scale of duty, he would be enabled 
profitably to do. However dry these details might have been, the Meeting 
would forgive one who felt deeply upon the subject, who considered the substitu- 
tion of a fixed and certain rate of duty in the place of the present fluctuating one 
as likely to conduce more than any other measure now before the country to im- 
prove the comforts of his fellow-citizens; and they would also excuse him for 
entering into these details, when he stated, that in his opinion, a right under- 
standing of the subject, an absence from exaggeration, whether of benefit or of 
injury, was one of the requisites most needful to enable him to see his plans 
successfully carried into effect. 

Messrs, Spring Rice and Pryme, the Members for Cambrides, dined 
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in company with a very numerous body of their constituents, on Thurs- 
day week. Mr. R. G. Townly, Mr. W. Childers, Mr. H. Gunning, 
Mr. F. J. Gunning, Professor Lee, and Dr. Lamb, were among the 
gentlemen present. Mg. Julian Skrine was in the chair. Mr. Rice 
spoke at great length in defence of the conduct of Ministers during the 
past session; and ridiculed the junction between the Tories and Radi- 
cals, between Lord Lowther and Mr. Cobbett. He said nothing ex- 
plicit respecting the intentions of Government next session. Mr. 
Pryme also expressed his strong approbation of the policy and conduct 
of Government. Dr. Lamb, Mr. H. Gunning, and Mr. R. Foster 
addressed the company in the course of the evening. 


The representation of Kendal is now vacant, by the death of Mr: 
James Brougham. 

The Chesterfield and North Derbyshire joint stock bank will open 
on the Ist of January-for business. 

A measure is to be submitted to Parliament in the next session, 
for admitting the great inland towns to the privilege of bonding.— 
Globe. 

There is great bustling in the dockyard at Sheerness, and much more 
expected. Several large ships are fitting out for sea, and others are in 
commission. The Admiral’s tender is constantly employed between 
Sheerness and the Tower of London, in conveying seamen from Lon- 
don to the former place, for the service of the Jasseur and other ships ; 
and it is confidently reported that the artificers will in a few days be 
ordered to work six days in the week. All classes in the naval depart- 
ment are kept very strict to their duties, ‘Ten shipwrights’ apprentices 
are to be immediately entered, who are to be sons of shipwrights, and 
instructed by their respective fathers. —Maidstone Gazette. 

All the heavy part of the repairs of the bridges of the Brighton chain- 
pier, which have been carried on under Captain Brown’s personal 
superintendence, is completed in the most substantial manner, 
the platforms of the bridge, although not entirely laid, will be suf- 
ficiently safe and commodious for visitors to proceed to the outer pier- 
head on Monday next. The passsage will be enclosed with stancheons 
and ropes; and these will remain until the pier is completed, which it 
is expected will be in three weeks. —Brighton Gazette. 

Scarlet fever in its malignant state has been raging in Manchester 
to a great extent. In November last, 580 children were buried in the 
new burial-ground, Rusholme Road, victims to this epidemic.—Stock- 
port Advertiser. 

On Christmas day, Mr. Owen, late Curate of Park Chapel, Chel- 
sea, performed service for the first time in his new chapel in College 
Street. Mr. Owen is the clergyman in whose chapel Mr. Bayford, a 
proctor residing in Chelsea, made a “ manifestation of the spirit ” 
some months ago. In consequence of Mr. Owen’s encouragement of 
these exhibitions, he was removed from the curacy ; and his supporters, 
through the assistance principally of Mr. Drummond the banker, who 
subscribed 5001. have built another chapel for him. It is very plainly 
fitted up, the seats being long benches, and the platform without a 
carpet. There were two regular manifestations on Christmas day,— 
one of them by Mr. Bayford; but a tipsy member of the congrega- 
tion caused much offence to some and amusement to others, by start- 
ing up and uttering such exclamations as these—* Oh! curse this here 
humbug, and that ere old fool. I'll be hanged if I listen to this non- 
sense, a parcel of noodles!” There was a collection towards defray- 
ing the expense of building the chapel, but very little money was 
given. 

Some time ago, Mr. Hodgetts, publisher and proprietor of a pro- 
vincial paper, copied from a Guernsey paper the report of a trial which 
had taken place in that island, and quoted his authority at the head of 
the article. The report was simply transcribed as a piece of local news ; 
but having been supposed to involve a charge of delinquency against 
Mr. Lowe, a professional man at Birmingham, it was held to be libe’- 
lous, and the inadvertent but innocent transcriber was visited with an 
action. The Jury, under the peculiar circumstances of the case, 
awarded one shilling damages to the plaintiff; but Mr. Hodgetts was 
saddled with costs to the amount of 300/.! Thus a verdict which is, 
in a measure, tantamount to an acquittal of the accused, entails upon 
him an enormous and ruinous expense.—Buth and Cheltenham Gazette. 

Inquiry has been directed to be made by the Government authorities 
relating to the encroachment of foreign fishing-boats upon the English 
coasts—how near they are allowed to approach for fishing, and what 
description of net they use—in order that Parliament may be enabled to 
take measures not only for the protection of our fishermen during their 
employment, but to uphold the interests of a most valauable class of 
seamen.—Kentish Gazeite. 


Much damage has been done in Lancashire during the last fortnight, 
by floods and tempestuous weather. Many farmers have lost stock ; 
and a large factory on the river Lune, at Halton, has been so much 
injured, that a great part of it must be rebuilt. 

On Tuesday week, the wife of Mr. Payne, a Solicitor of Notting- 
ham, was returning from Nottingham to her residence in the Park, 
when a garden-wall was blown down with a most tremendous crash ; and 
the ruins fell with such violence on Mrs. Payne, as to cause her imme- 
diate death. Before the wall fell, a youth of sixteen cried out, “ For 
God’s sake, ma’am, come from the wall, it’s falling.” She said, 
“¢ Where? where?” and in a moment after, the building fell, over- 
whelming her in the ruins. When taken out she was quite dead.— 
Nottingham Journal. 

Four workmen were killed, and two severely bruised, on Thursday 
week, by the falling of some scaffolding in Newcastle. They were 
employed in carrying a stone weighing four hundred pounds along the 
scaffolding when it gave way, and they fell upwards of thirty feet. 

Two very destructive fires, the work of incendiaries, occurred last 
week, in the neighbourhood of Egham and Stanwell. The property 
destroyed consisted principally of hay, oats, and barley, and is valued 
at more than five thousand pounds. ‘The labourers exerted themselves 
heartily to extinguish the flames, and there is no reason to suspect 
oy of the persons employed in the neighbourhood of having caused 

the fires. F 





 Maiy Evans, a young woman who lived at Ranton, near Stafford, 


was murdered on Monday week, by Richard Tomlinson, who was sup- 
posed to be her lover. He himself gave information as to the place 
where her body was to be found, and made no secret of having com- 
mitted the murder. It is said that this man’s mother was supposed to 
have poisoned her husband. 

Two men were hanged on Thursday morning, at Maidstone, in the 
presence of a great number of people, upon whom the sight made very 
little impression. They left the place of execution “as if they had 
been assisting at a village féte.” 





IRELAND. 

Mr. O'Connell has addressed a letter to the “ Protestants of Ire- 
land,” the object of which is to gain their cooperation in his plans for 
the repeal of the Union. In the Dublin correspondence of the Times 
we find the following abstract of its contents. 


“ He takes a scrap of poetry fora motto, as usual. The present is from an 
Antrim weaver’s song in the time of the first United Irishmen, whose principles 
he eulogizes so highly : viz. 

“ Oh Union, how social! Oh Union, how rare! 
All sects and religions may equally share; 
Unites in one cause 
Both the rich and the poor, 
Makes the fate of our tyrants 
Decided and sure!” 
He again calls up to their imagination the efforts of the Volunteers of 1782, at 
the convention of Dungannon; and the glories of the great leaders of the first 
Protestant families of Ulster, who, leaning on their ready-drawn swords, unani- 
mously declared ‘that a claim of any body of men other than the King, 
Lords, and Commons of Ireland, to make laws to bind this kingdom, is uncon- 
stitutional, illegal, and a grievance.” So Mr. O’Connell proceeds, quoting 
Volunteer resolutions, and endeavouring to stimulate the pride of the present 
Protestant generation to emulate that of their ancestors, ‘ who spoke out like 
men in the good days of Ireland.’ The letter is altogether written in a style of 
argument and temperance far superior to many of his former productions on 
the same subject, and illustrates satisfactorily what must be his own conviction 
on the uselessness of pursuing his usual system of abuse and threats in the pre- 
sent instance. Some sentences are very characteristic and interesting. I will 
be quite candid with you. I do at once acknowledge that, much as I desire the 
repeal of the Union, I would not at present consent to that repeal unless a large 
majority of the Irish Protestants joined in the desire to restore our native Parlia- 
ment. Without such a combination o! Repealers, much, very much of the 
good results of legislative independence would be lost.’ . . . . ‘ Now, 
these advantages can only be gained by a peaceful and nearly unanimous altera- 
tion of the present system for a better. They cannot be procured by force and 
violence, and it is utterly impossible to attain them by bloodshed.’ . 


‘ In the present social order, an immense class of society depend for their daily 
subsistence upon their daily earnings. Let there be but such a convulsion as 
would throw the artisans and labourers out of employment for months, 
or even for weeks, and you devote myriads to perish by famine. It is frightful 
to contemplate a large city cut off from its resources by civil commotions, and 
unable to obtain the daily subsistence which its inhabitants require. We are 
therefore just in that social state which makes it the first duty of every honest 
man, of every conscientious man, and above all of every religious man, to exert 
all his faculties, and to be untired in his exertions to prevent the recurrence of 
any change or revolution by force or violence.’ . . . ~ ‘It is therefore 
the interest of the working classes especially, that we should avoid all violent 
and forcible change in our political system.’ . . . . Hecannot, however, 
finish his letter without an appeal to the passions. ‘ What! Protestants of 
Ireland! shall we be told that there is in England or Scotland a race so exalted 
above us? But I will not pursue the degrading topic. Submit to its reflection 
if you can—I would almost say if you dare—and then Irishmen go to your 
homes, and tell the sweet and chaste partners of your most secret thoughts, that 
there are human beings before whom you veil your heads, and acknowledge your 
paltry inferiority. All gentle as those partners be, I leave you to the punish- 
ment of their scorn. This is, however, too painful a subject to be dwelt upon : 
yet the Union—the Union—speaks it trumpet-tongued; and had you witnessed 
the scenes I have beheld, and heard the cheers and shouts of derision at the 
Irish vassals——But it drives me mad, and I desire to be considerate and cool.’” 

Mr. Lambert, the Member for Wexford, is exerting himself against 
Mr. O'Connell. On the day when the rent-collectors were to be en- 
gaged in his parish of Cushinstown, the following placard was posted 
through the district, to attract the notice of the people on their road to 
the chapel. 

* No Humbug !—No Hypocricy ! 

“ Men of Cushinstown !—Who refused you aid from the Catholic Association fund, 
at the period of your struggle with the rector of this parish in his merciless proceedings 
against you for tithes ?—O’Connell ! 

“Who fled the banners of his country, by deserting the House of Commons on the 
night of Mr. J. Grattan’s resolution on tithes, though pledged to support said resolution? 
—O’Connell ! . 

“ Who deserted the Carrickshaugh men on trial for life or death, after pocketing two 
hundred guineas of their money ?— O'Connell 

“ Who paved the way by his evidence before the Lords and Commons for the total 
destruction of the brave 40s. freeholders of Ireland ?—O’Connell ! 

“ Who, by his evidence before the committee of both Houses of Parliament, at- 
tempted to loess the character of the Irish priesthood in the estimation of the English 
nation, by declaring that they were the sons of poor peasants, and that a golden link 
(detestable libel!) was necessary to bind them to the State, while he held up to the ad- 
miration of the world the characters of the Irish parsons, as the sons of gentlemen of 
first-rate education and refined manners, whose habits of life and station in society fully 
qualified them to fill the void to make good the link in the chain, so necgssary in Ire- 
land, between its nobility and people ?—O’Connell ! 

“ Who deluded the people of Ireland on the Repeal of the Union? Who, while he 
was publicly declaring in Dublin and elsewhere that nothing short of the success of 
that question could regenerate the country and establish the ‘peace, prosperity, and 
happiness of the nation, still was not a Repealer, as appears by his letter to Mr. Fagan, 
of Cork, written the 26th day of October last, where he says that previous to the pas- 
sing of the Coercion Bill, he only intended Repeal as a means and not as an end to be 
sought ?—O'Connell! Away with such base prevaricatiou! 

“Who, at a late Sheriff's dinner in Dublin, drank that hateful, that obnoxious, and 
factious toast, ‘ The glorious, pious, and immortal memory ? ’—O’Connell ! 

“ Men of Cushinstown, make your own comments on this mass of double-dealing and 
duplicity. “An Honest Parrior,’’ 


Dr. Doyle told the collectors of the O’ Connell rent, when they called 
for his subscription, that “‘ he had no money for such purposes.” 


The Bishop of Killaloe, at the request of the Government, will go to 
the see of Limerick. There is no material difference between the net 
incomes of the two sees—none that could have made it an object to the 
Bishop of Killaloe to have made the exchange if it had not been an 
object both with the Government and the Bishop to cooperate in ac- 
ostecatling the operation of the Church Temporalities Act; for b 
vacating the see of Killaloe, that see and Clonfert become consolidated, 
tne Bishop of Clonfert taking the title of Killaloe.— Globe. 
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It is rumoured that Lord Plunkett contemplates the introduction of 
two bills,—one for sweeping away the Six Clerks, and numerous other 
officers of the Court, by which a saving of upwards of 4,000/. would be 
effected for suitors ; the other for establishing a series of new rules and 
orders, which would change our Equity system entirely, and make the 
Court of Chancery accessuble and cheap.—Dublin Morning Reyister. 

The following changes in the Irish Bench are spoken of; the At- 
torney-General, Mr. Blackburne, to become one of Puisne Judges of 
Common Pleas; Mr. Crampton, Solicitor-General, taking his place, 
and Serjeant Perrin Solicitor-General; Mr. Richards and Mr. Ball, 
Equity practitioners, are mentioned as candidates for the vacant Ser- 
jeantcy. The latter gentleman is a Roman Catholic of moderate 
politics. —Liverpool Journal. 

The Water Witch, a very fine steam-vessel, recently built at an ex- 
pense of 12,000/., was totally lost on the night of Wednesday week, in 
a fog off Ballyhale, on the Wexford coast. Four passengers, the mate, 
and three of the crew, were drowned, in an attempt to get to shore in a 
= The captain, two ladies, and four of the crew, reached land in 
Satety. 





SCOTLAND. 


A public meeting of the bankers, merchants, manufacturers, and 
traders of Glasgow, was held in the Town-Hall on the [9th instant, 
for the purpose of forming an Anti-Corn-Law Association. The 
Lord Provost, Mr. Grahame, was in the chair. Mr. Oswald, M.P. 
for Glasgow, spoke briefly in support of the following string of reso- 
lutions, which he proposed for the adoption of the meeting. 

“ Ist. That all restrictions on commerce are injurious, by preventing the mutual in- 
terchange of those commodities between different nations which each is best suited to 
produce, 2d, That the existing Corn-laws have been found not only highly detrimental 
to the mercantile and manufacturing classes, but also to the agriculturisis, and have 
not realized the expectations of those for whose benefit they were enacted. 3d. That 
the interest of all these classes requires a revision of those laws, with a view to the 
establishment of a free trade in Grain, as speedily as may be consistent with a just re- 
gard to the rights of all parties, both as a measure of justice, and as the most effectual 
means of promoting the national prosperity. 4th, That this meeting do agree to form 
itself into an association for promoting this object, by obtaining and disseminating 
every possible information on this subject, in the hope that such knowledge will lead 
to the abolition of the present system, by the easiest and most satisfactory method. 
Sth. That all persons subscribing from 5s to 20s. each, be members of this association ; 
which shall be named ‘ The Anti-Corn-Law Society of Glasgow. 6th. That subscrip- 
tion-papers be laid down in convenient places; and that a meeting of the subscribers 
shall be held in the Town-hall,ou Monday, the 6th January, for the purpose of electing 
a Committee of Management and Secretary, and adopting such Regulations as may 
appear to he expedient. That, till then, Mr. William Gray be requested to act as In- 
terim Secretary.” F 

Mr. James Dennistoun, of Golfhill, seconded Mr. Oswald’s motion. 
He said, 

That had the proposition for doing away with the Corn-laws been suggested 
to him a few years ago, he would have opposed it; but he was now convinced 
that he had been wrong, and was elearly of opinion, that the freer the trade in 
corn was, the better. ( Cheers.) 

The resolutions were then carried unanimously ; and after some con- 
versation relative to the amount of entrance-money to be paid by those 
wishing to join the Association, and a vote of thanks to the Provost, 
the meeting separated. 

The masons and cabinetmakers remain in nearly the same situation 
as when the dispute first began with their masters. Several of the 
builders have acceeded to the wishes of the men, but the great majo- 
rity still decline any conference with them as a union. The master 
cabinetmakers are anxiously looking out for new workmen; with what 
success, we are not prepared to say. ‘The calico-printers, with the ex- 
ception of one or two shops, still stand out. In those that have begun 
work, the masters yielded. We hear that in one large shop, two sets 
of men are to be employed for day and night work. The engineers 
continue resolute, and the-masters are busily teaching raw hands. The 
journeymen, are, however, strong in purse, with enthusiastic assurances 
of support from their fellow-workmen in England. At the Martinmas 
term, a supply arrived from the South, equal to payment of the whole 
house-rents of the turn-outs. The nailors are, in common with all 
other trades, upon the alert. On Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday 
last, meetings of delegates from the nailors in the various districts in 
Scotland were held, and a national union formed for mutual protection. 
A code of laws was drawn up, suited to the varying circumstances of 
the respective districts, and a committee of management appointed, 
which was directed to open up a correspondence with the trade in Eng- 
land and Ireland. Scarcely a branch of trade exists in the West of 
Scotland that is not now in a state of union.— Glasgow Argus. 





HMiscelanesus. 

Another Prebendall stall in Canterbury Cathedral, in the gift of the 
Crown, is vacant by the death of the yenerable Dr. Norris, who was 
installed in 1799.—Kentish Gazette. 

From a correspondence between Sir John Milley Doyle, Admiral 
Sartorius, Lord Dunboyne, and Sir John Scott Lillie, published in the 
Daily Papers, it appears that Admiral Sartorius was about to fight a 
duel with Sir J. M. Doyle, by way of obtaining satisfaction for certain 
injurious expressions, on the part of the latter relative to his imprisou- 
ment on board Sartorius’s ship of war last summer. It will be recol- 
lected, that Sir John was commissioned by Don Pedro to arrest the 
Admiral, but was instead put under confinement himself. The whole 
affair, however, has been happily arranged, to the satisfaction of all par- 
ties, without any hostile meeting ; the Admiral having declared that he in- 
tended no affront to Sir John Milley Doyle in the arrest at Vigo, and 
= John, in his turn, expressing regret for having written the offensive 
etter. 

Lord Howard de Walden set out yesterday to Falmouth, on his way 
to embark on board the steam-vessel Firebrand, for Lisbon. He paid 
his farewell official visit to Lord Palmerston on Thursday, at the Fo- 
reign Office; and, accompanied by the Foreign Secretary, had a long 
interview with Earl Grey, at the Treasury. 





Une bien petite partie de la France crie “ Vive Louis Philippe !’ 
tout le reste en rit (Henri).—Ze Corsaire. : 

General Bourmont, with his eon, and fifty French officers, has ems 
barked at Gibraltar on board an English brig for England. 


| Sensation here, that by this time it is nearly forgotten. 


The Gazette de France says—‘“ The Count de Menars has just set 


outfor London. He is charged to sell the collection of pictures be- 
longing to the Dutchess of Berri; a collection which is of great 
value, and the principal articles of which are already contended for 
by British amateurs. Some great personages in England have even 
offered to take the whole collection at a valuation, and to return it to 
the Princess at any future period, upon the reimbursement of the sum 
aid.” 
: The disasters at sea have this year been frightfully numerous. There 
are at Boulogne alone, no less than three hundred children w ho have 
lost their fathers since the commencement of the herring season, — Galig- 
nani’s Messenger. 
The Haubetz Anker, a fine Norwegian ship, was dashed to pieces 
in astorm off the French coast, near Boulogne, on Saturday last. The 
crew all perished. They were seen for two hours clinging to the bow- 
sprit, by thousands of spectators, who could render them no assistance, 
for want of a lifeboat. smug 
The St. Martin, an American steam-boat, plying on the Mississippi, 
was destroyed by fire on the 3lst of October. Out of sixty pas- 
sengers, thirty are supposed to have been burnt in the vessel. _ One 
lady evinced remarkable courage and energy in preserving herself and 
her husband : the latter having refused to follow her into the river, she 
laid hold of him, and threw herself overboard with him: they both 
reached the banks of the River in safety, by means of a hen-coop 
which they caught floating in the stream. Another gentleman on 
board offered a reward of two thousand dollars to any one who would 
rescue a young slave belonging to him; but no one would run the 
necessary risk ; and the slave, clasping his hands, and raising his eyes to 
heaven, sprung from the burning vessel, and disappeared in the mighty 
waters, : 
Another dreadful accident occurred en one of the Mississippi steam- 
boats near the mouth of the Ohio, on the &thinstant. ‘The boiler 
burst ; and thirteen persons were scalded to death, fifteen others were 
seriously injured, and nine were lost overboard. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Saturpay Nieur. 

Prince TaLLeyranpD has received despatches from Paris this evening, 
which are said to be of considerable importance. Since his return to 
England, he has bad several conferences with Lord PALMERSTON on 
the Turkish question; but as his Lordship is waiting for despatches 
from St. Petersburg in answer to the last communication from our 
Government, nothing decisive can yet be accomplished by the two 
diplomatists. ‘TALLEYRAND states to his acquaintance, that he enter- 
tains no doubt of a satisfactory result. On the other hand, letters 
from St. Petersburg, received by merchants in the City, say that the 
Russian Cabinet are preparing a masterly note, in which they justify 
the recent treaty with the Sultan, and deny the right of Great Britain 
and France to prevent its execution. 








Colonel Hare, who went lately on a mis“;on to the head-quarters of 
Don Micvet, for the purpose chiefly, of urging the departure of Don 
Car os, reports that he had several ‘.nteryiews with the principal offi- 
cers of Don Micuerw’s army, who all declared that they will never, treat 
with the Constitutionalists whilst the present Ministers of Don PEpro 
are in power. ‘The official accounts from Lisbon state, that the inhabi- 
tants of Oporto have sent a remonstrance to Lisbon against the removal 
of General Stuss, and a petition praying for his return, as the only 
means of preserving the city from the Mignelites. Don PEpRo had 
been to reconnoitre the positions of the Miguelite army at Santarem, 
On his return, he declared that if would be madness to attack them in 
those positions. 





The Chevalier pk V1At, the Spanish Ambassador here, has formally 
declared to Lord PALMERSTON the dissatisfaction of his Court at Don 
PeEprRo’s retaining the Regency of Portugal M. Zea Bermupez 
strongly recommends the withdrawal of PEDRO, as well as Miaguer. 
Don Prnpro, for his part, has authorized a distinguished British officer 
in his service, but under leave of absence here, to assure the British 
Government, that he has no intention of retaining the Regency: he wil} 
resign it, he says, into the hands of the Cortes, and content himself 
with the Duchy of Braganza, and the command of the Portuguese 
army. 





A letter from the Paris correspondent of the Times, dated 25th in« 
stant, gives the following account of the impression produced there by 
Louis Philip’s speech at the opening of the Session. 

** The King’s speech at the opening of the Chambers has created so little 
It had been confidently 
expected that the speech would throw some light on the real state of the rela- 
tions with Turkey and Russia. The vague manner in which they are alluded 
to has, therefore, occasioned some disappointment. M. Guizot, the Minister of 
Public Instruction, is said to have been the framer of the Royal speech. © Some 
political wags, therefore, call it le discours de non-instruction. 'The politicians 
of the Bourse have taken a good deal of time to draw their conclusions from it. 
They have at last made up their minds that it threatens war. But as war had 
been looked for previously to the opening of the Chambers, in consequence of 
indications of a more precise nature than any passage in the Royal speech, the 
Funds had already felt the effects of that expectation, and did uot very materially 
give way when the speech was pronounced to be warlike at the Bourse.” _ 





The greatest preparations have been lately made by the Turks, 
under the instructions of some Russian engineers, for placing the Dar- 
danelles, and all the fortifications along that strait, in the most efficient 
state of defence, as if they apprehended some attempt would be made 
by the combined fleets to force a passage to Constantinople. Even the 
garrisons of the two lower castles at the entrance from the Archipe- 
lago, which is considered the widest part, received last week an addi- 
tional number of soldiers. The forts on the Gulf of Saros, which 
defend the landing of troops for taking possession of the isthmus be- 
tween it and the Sea of Marmora, have also been arranged in their best 





manner; for, as some hostile movement has been expected, since the 
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Cabinet of the Kremlin has cajoled the Porte into a promise of closing 
the Dardanelles against all foreign ships of war, the Russians have 
neglected nothing to render that prohibition as formidable as possible 
to her adversaries. — Times Correspondence. 

The Russian fleet in the Black Sea, is kept ready to sail at the 
shortest-possible notice. 

In the German Papers, which arrived this morning, there is a long 
atticle, dated from the Servian Frontiers, the 6th December, stating, 
that the Emperor of Russia is determined to persevere in his alliance 
with the Sultan. The authority for this is not given, but itis believed 
to have been inserted with the knowledge and approbation of the Em- 
peror NicHonas, 





The Orders in Council lately issued for the purpose of regulating 
the mode in which the trade between Great Britain and the port of 
Canton is to be carried on, have been made the subject of a spirited 
article in the Courier of this evening. The writer puts the impolicy 
of these orders in a very clear light. One of them imposes a duty of 
2s. per ton on all British ships entering Ganton and another a duty 
of 7 per cent. on the value of all goods imported into and exported 
from that place. From these charges, the American, Dutch, and 
Spanish vessels (all of which, but especially the first, are to be found 
am great numbers at Canton), are exempt. The Courier gives the follow- 
ing example of the way in which the Orders will operate to the injury 
of the British trader exclusively. He supposes— 

“ That a British ship of 400 tons burden goes to Canton, having on board a 
cargo worth 100,000/. ; she will have to pay 40/. of tonnage duty, 350/. of 
duty on her import cargo, and, probably, 350/. of duty on her export cargo— 
that is, she will have to pay a port charge of 7401. more than will be paid by 
ax American or other foreign ship of equal burden and value !” 

We agree with the Courier, that this regulation never can or ought 
to be submitted to; and that its inevitable tendency will be to restrict 
British ships to the ports of Singapore and Batavia, and to throw the 
trade to Canton into the hands of our commercial competitors. 

If this isa specimen of the mode in which East Indian affairs are 
to be managed in future, we fear that there will be no great reason to 
boast of the “ opening of the China trade,” and the extinction of the 
Company’s commercial monopoly. As, however, the Orders in Coun- 
cil have evidently been framed in utter ignorance of their consequences, 
it is to be hoped that they will be countermanded as speedily as possible. 





MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excuaner, Fripay AFTERNOON. 

The Money Market evinced great elasticity during the early part of the week ; 
and our Tuesday Consols for account were as high as 90}. This rise has been 
occasioned principally by the state of the speculative accounts; most of the 
dealers in Stock having been led from the recent political rumours, to shape 
their operations with a view to a fall in prices; and as no supply of Stock has 
been brought to market, but the demand for investments hag been daily on the 
increase, a species of upward panic hasixken place. The speech of the King 
of the French, on the opening of the Chambers, was anxiously looked to; and it 
was generally expected that the tone adopted om this occasion would have beca 
such as to have indulged stronger hopes for the preservation of the peace of 
Europe. The negative character of this production has operated unfavourably 
on the prices of the Funds, both here and at Paris. Consols for Account have 
been as low as 895; at which price a sale of upwards of 200,000 took place, 
and close at 893 90. 








Money, which was rather in demand in the early part of the week, has since | 


become more plentiful. By the establishment of the London and Westminster 
Bank, the business of which will speedily commence, an experiment is about to 
be tried, by the introduction of the Scotch system of banking into the Metro- 
polis. Opinions vary materially as to the applicability of the system to our 
anodes of commerce ;- but the success which has attended it in Scotland is some 
guarantee against its failure in London; and however the jealousy of rival 
traders may be excited by the introduction of powerful competitors, into a spe- 
cies of business which has long been considered as the property of the magnates 
of the commercial world, the public cannot fail, in this, asin all other trausac- 
tions, to reap extended benefit from increased competition. In the Foreign 
Market, the fluctuations have not been so extensive as in the English Finds. 
The market for Dutch Stock in Amsterdam still keeps up; and large parcels 
have been sent from hence in the course of the week. The price of the 2} per 
Cents. has been as high as 514; but that quotation has not been maintained. 
The formidable opposition to the Government, which seems to be springing up 
in the States-General has rather shaken the confidence of some of our capital- 
ani the demand to day has been readily supplied, and the closing price is 
0. 4 & ’ 

Some transactions have occurred in Russian Bonds: the price of these secu- 
rities has been 1035 104 for the last few days. The inteliigence from Mexico 
has caused a rise in the price of the Stock, and the 6 per Cents, are quoted 374. 
The United Mexican Mine Shares are rather lower, in consequence of a seizure 
to the extent of 35,000 Dollars, the property of the company, having been made 
by the belligerents. The intelligence from the Mining districts is generally fa- 
vorable. 

Letters have been received from Lisbon to the 19th of December. Nothing 
had occurred in the way of military operations; but some discontent was ex- 

ressed on account of the arbitrary conduct of Don Prpro to the Conde de 
Taira. The position of Don Mrevex at Santarem is represented as very 
strong ; and the people at Lisbon as ardent on the Queen’s side. It was not 
expected that military operations would be resumed for some time. The Re- 
geney Stock (the market for which was heavy, on account of previous sales) 
bas become depressed, and has been as low as 564. Spanish Stock was steady 
in the early part of the week at 233 4, but has deelined, to-day to23.34. The 
letters from Paris inform us, that several formidable Guerilla parties. are still 
on foot for Don Carxos, 









Saturpay TweEtve o’Crocx. 
The letters of Thursday, from Paris,. having brought intelligence of an im- 
pet of 25 cents in the price of the 3 per Cents. in that city, an impulse 
as been given to our, market, and Consols for account have been 904, but are 
dow 897 90. e business transacted has been quite unimportant. In the Fo- 
reign Market, the prices are nearly the same as yesterday, and the transactions 
w and unworthy of remark. 
Saturpay, Four o'crock. 
of Money Stock has caused.a depressioa in the Consol 
as been as low as 893. . The market has since rallied, 
closing pricé is 89 90. 


A considerable suppl 
Market, and the price fh 
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same as in the morning, with the exception of Spanish, which is heavy, and 
closes at. 23%. 
3 per Cent. Consols, shut 


| Belgian 5 
Ditto for Account... 893 


ol rCts.. 9% ¢ 
9 


Mexican 6 per Cts.. 37} 38 
Brazilian 5 per Cts. 67 4 


Portuguese 5 p. Cts. 564 ¥ 


New3iperCent.Ann. shut | Danish3 perCts... 734 4 | Do. Regen.S.5p.Ct. 568 € 
Bank k........ shut | Dutch 24 per Cts... 50$ 1 | Prussn. 1818, 5p.Ct. —— 
India Stock ........ shut French 3 per Cts... 75 76 | Russian,l822,5p.Ct 103% 4 
Exchequer Bills.... 45 6 | Greek, 1833,5 p. Cts, 104354! Spanish,1821,5p.Ct. 23 ¢ 


EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrived—At Gravesend, Dec. 24th, Diamond, Hausmer, from Bombay; and Marie, 
Palmer, from Mauritius; and 27th, John Craig, Lawson, from ditto, At Liverpool, 
2lst, Tyrer, Ellis; and Welcome, Castle, from Bengal; and 22d, Mary and Jane, 
Winter, from Mauritius. At Mauritius, Sept. 4th, Lord Strangford, Grey; and 6th, 
Voyager, Anderson, from London. At Madras, Aug. 12th, Abberton, Shuttleworth, 
from London, At Bengal, previous to Aug. 12th, Emma, Hudson; and JeanGraham, 
Dunscombe, from London, Mammon, Pattison’; and Princess Victoria, Hart, from 
Live 1. 

Sailed —From Gravesend, Dec. 23d, Charles Eaton, Moore; 24th, Duckenfield 
Riddie; and 27th, Hive, Luscombe, for New South Wales. From Liverpool, 25th 
Diana, Hawkins, for Bombay; and Livingstone, Cook, for Mauritius. 


THE ARMY. 

War-orrice, Dec. 24.—Royal Regt. of Horse Guards—Lieut. A. G. Fullerton to be 
Capt. by purchase, vice G. S. Hill, appointed to the 28th Foot; Cornet G, H. Akers to 
be Lieut. by purchase, vice Fullerton, Ist Regt. of Dragoon Guards—Cornet H. D. 
Sands to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Tod, who retires; B. G’Neale Viscount Amiens to 
be Cornet, by purchase, vice Sands, 4th Drayoon Guards—Lieut. C. R. Archer to be 
Adjut. vice Mayow, who resigns the Adjutaney only. 9th Regt, of Light Dragoons— 
Lieut. J. Clerk, from the 83d Foot, to be Lieut. vice Coghlan, who exchanges. 3d Regt. 
of Foot—Ensign R. N. Magrath to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Eustace, who retires ; 
A. J. Cameron, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Magrath. 4th Foot—G. Kennedy, 
Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Elton, who retires, 16th Foot—Ensign W. R. L. 
Bennett to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Kennedy, who retires; H. A. Molony, Gent. to 
be Ensign, by purchase, vice Bennett. 28th Foot—Capt. G. S. Hill, from the Royal 
Horse Guards, to be Capt. vice Carruthers, who retires. 34th Foot—Lieut. C. T. Van- 
deleur, to be Capt. by purchase, vice Bayly, who retires ; Ensign P. Hamond to be 
Lieut. by purchase, vice Vandeleur; H. J. Hutton, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, 
vice Hamond. 58th Foot—General F, Maiiland, from the Ceylon Regt. to be Cofonel, 
vice Lieut.-Gen. Sir K. Douglas, deceased. 66th Foos--Ensign C. E. Michel to be 
Lieut. without purchase, vice Carr, deceased; Cornet L. Molony, from half-pay 5th 
Dragoon Guards, to be Ensign, vice Michel. 83d Foot—Lieut. R. Coghlan, from the 
9th Light Dragoons, to be Lieut. vice Clerk, who exchanges. 89th Foot—Capt. W. 
Pearse to be Major, by purchase. vice Damer, who retires; Lieut. M. Pole to be Capt. 
by purchase, vice Pearse; Ensign R. J. F. Miles to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Pole ; 
P. G. Need, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Miles. ; 

Hospital Staff—To be Assist.-Surgeons to the Forces—W. H. Anderson, M.D. vice 
M‘Lean, appointed to the 64th Foot; G. Dolmage, Gent. vice Cannan, appointed to 
the 76th Foot; Assist..Surg. D. Lister, from the 46th Foot, vice Carnegie, whose ap- 
pointment has not taken place. : 

Commissariat.—Assist..Commis.Gen. D. Kearney to be Deputy Commis.-Gen. ; 
Deputy Commis.-Gen. H. Bowers to be Assist.-Commis,-Gen. 

War-orFice, Dec, 27.—3d Regt. of Dragoon Guards—Ensign W. O’Malley, from the 
97th Foot, to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Shelley, who retires. 4th Regt. of Light 
Dragvons-—Cornet W. B. Hinde, to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Villiers, who retires ; 
H. W. Knight. Gent., to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Hinde, 14th Light Dragoons— 
Capt. E. Harvey, from half-pay Unattached, to be Capt. vice A. Congreve, who ex- 
changes. Ist or Grenadier Regt. of Foot Guards—Lieut. and Capt. F. Loftus to be 
Capt. and Lieut.-Col. by purchase, vice Gunthorpe, who retires ; Ensign and Lieut, P, 
A. E. Freke to be Lieut, and Capt. by purchase, vice Loftus; E. Goulburn, Gent. to 
he Ensigu and Lieut. by purchase, vice Frek 22d Regt. of Foot—Ensign J. Brady to 
be Lieut. without purchase, vice Hay, deceased; Ensign W. R. Tisdall, from half-pay 
63d Foot, to be Ensign, vice Brady. 28th Foot—Capt. W. 8. S. Doyle, from the half 
vay Unattached, to be Capt. vice G. S. Hill, who exchanges. 30th Foot—Ensign W, 
1, Heard to be Lient, without purchase, vice Berridge, deceased ; Ensign E. Lucas, 
from half-pay Unattached, to be Ensign, vice Heard. 45ih Foot—W. G. Bace, M.D., 
to be Assist.-Surg. vice Campbell, promoted in the 55th Foot. 47th Foot—Lieut. A. 
Frazer to be Capt. without purchase, vice Campbell, deceased ; Ensign J. B. Blake, to 
be Lieut., vice Frazer; Gent. Cadet J, W. Hoste, from the Royal Military College, to 
be E,nsign, vice Blake. 55th Foot—Assist.-Surg. J. Campbell, M.D., from the 45th 
Foot to be Surgeon, vice Routledge deceased. 60th Foot—Capt. S, I. Sutton, from the 
69th Foot, to be Capt. vice Eason, who exchanges. 66th Foot—T. B. Lord Cochrane 
to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Molony, who retires, 69th Foot—Capt. P. Eason, from 
the 60th Foot, to be Capt. vice Sutton, who exchanges. 74th Foot—Lieut. T. W. Yates 
to be Capi. without purchase, vice M‘Clintock, deceased ; Ensign D. Fraser, to be Lieut. 
vice Yates ; Gent. Cadet, C. R.Cardew, from the Royal College, tobe Ensign, vice Fraser, 
8lst Foot—Capt. G. V. Creagh, to be Major, by purchase, vice Scoones, who retires ; 
Lieut. J. E. Orange, by purchase, vice Creagh; E.W.H. Cope, to be Lieut. by pur- 
chase, vice Orange ; H. Renny, gent. to be Ensign by parchase, vice Cope 97th Foot 
—R. Colvill, gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice O'Malley, appointed to the 3d 
Dragoon Guards. 98th Foot—Lieut. R. Wolfe, to be Capt. without purchase, vice 
Peach, deed.; Serjeant-Major, S. Bushy, to be Adjt. (with the rank of Ensign, vice 
Wolfe. 


RETRENCHMENT—MILITARY ACADEMY AT 
SANDHURST. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
Calais, 20th December 1833. 

Sm—aAs the reduction of the Military Expenditure has been advo- 
cated frequently in your widely circulated Journal, allow me to mention 
some departments in which considerable savings might be made, with- 
out doing the slightest injury to the service. The first is the Mili- 
tary Academy at Sandhurst. If adi our officers received an education 
there, the annual charge of the Academy would be well expended : 
but, instead of all of them receiving instruction, only a very few do so; 
while the remainder enter the Army in a state of perfect ignorance 
respecting military matters. Those youths, too, who have been educated 
at Sandhurst, feeling a sort of superiority over all other candidates for 
commissions, are in general very untractable on joining their regiments, 
thinking that they must know more than any of their seniors. Indeed, 
most commanding officers have a great dislike to the students from the 
Academy, knowing them from experience to be little better than con- 
ceited puppies. Now, Sir, would it not be much better to require all 
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| candidates for cornetcies and ensigncies to be so prepared as to be able 


A rumour has been. prevalent here, in the | 


course of the afternoon, that a large contract has been entered into both by the | 
manufacturers in London and Birmingham for muskets; and as our Govern- 
ment Is not concerned in the negotiation, 
tined for Russia. 


it is supposed that these arms are des- 


Tn the Foreign Market, the prices of Stocks are much the | 


to pass a suitable examination? Midshipmen are examined before they 
are considered qualified to become Lieutenants inthe Navy: so that an 
examination before receiving a commission would be no novelty, being 
actually in use at present. If ail candidates for the Army were re- 
quired to come properly instructed, military preceptors, &e. would 
soon start up all over the kingdom ; and so all our officers'be properly 
prepared, without the public being at a shilling of expense. Whereas, 
by. the present system, the public pay a large sum for the instruction of 
a few officers—while all the rest know nothing. Merchants’ clerks 
have no college for their education ; yet youth destined for that em- 
ploy, find no difficulty in learning all which is required to fit them for 
it, and at their own expense. On applying for an appointment in & 
counting-house, they are questioned and examined as to their qualifica- 
tions ; and, knowing beforehand that they can have no chance of an 
appointment unless duly instructed, they of course take good care to 
find proper instructors. Just the same would be the case as regards 
candidates for the Axmy, if the alteration which I have recommended 
were adopted. 








Be 
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In my next communication, I shall take the liberty of troubling you 
with some suggestions for economy in the Barrack Department, and 
afterwards ina few others. In the mean time Mr. Editor, I must 
beg to subscribe myself, Your very obedient servant, 

Britannvicvs, 
ee 


UNCHARITABLE DISSENTERS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
hester, 25th D. ber 1833, 

Sir—As one of your oldest subscribers, may I beg the favour of your 
inserting the following remarks. 

Tam not surprised that your correspondent in your last week’s paper, 
who signs himself * A Looker-on,” shouid be astonished that any part 
of the Dineencery, who wish the Universities thrown open without the 
subjection of a test, should at the same time, with such glaring incon- 
sistency, wish to deprive another part of their own body (whom they 
cannot deny to be at least equally moral and intelligent) of the power of 
administering the funds of a bequest, on the grounds that they the 
complainants, or even others, do not admit those professing Uni- 
tarian opinions to have a claim to the title of ‘ pious men,” and there- 
fore not coming within the meaning of the testator’s will. eitas 

But, Sir, before he came to the sweeping conclusion, that no power 
should be given to Dissenters professing every variety of opinion from 
CaLvin to PriestLey, as being so well disposed to abuse it, he should 
at least, with a little more candour, have heard both sides of the case. 
Perhaps while I am yet writing, he may have found out that all classes 
of Dissenters do not agree in denying to each other “‘ community of ad- 
vantages” in their own institutions; and that the sect to which the 
gentlemen composing the Trustees of Lady HEwLry’s Fund belong, 
support a college-at York for the education of Ministers and Lay 
Students, who are not subjected, on entering or closing their course of 
education, to any religious test but that of their own conscience. Nor, 
Sir, has the experience of half a century (I speak it without fear of 
contradiction) shown that those educated at this institution have been 
surpassed as Christian pastors (in the most extended sense of the word) 
by those of any other sect. I would not claim for them the merit of 
having been better. In literary acquirements they certainly have ever 
borne a comparison with any of their Dissenting brethren, who, like 
themselves, have been denied the privileges of our English Uni- 
versities. 

Your correspondent may likewise have learnt, that every sect amongst 
the Dissenters does not deny to any other its equally fair claim to the 
title of Christian; and that the Trustees of Lady Hew tey’s Fund 
have not limited the funds of the trust solely to those professing their 
own opinions; that they are men claiming their fair rights as Dissen- 
ters, on the ground that religious opinions ought not te be subjected to 
any test, and therefore they could never think of compelling others to 
adopt a certain belief before they would own their right to be included 
in the term “pious men.” If, Sir, this was tie way in which the 
Trustees of Lady Hewrry’s Fund defined ‘ Civil and Religious Liberty,” 
I too should agree with your correspondent, that ‘ they know not what 
spirit they are of.” 

He will, I trust, find, that they are Dissenters in a very different 
spirit ; and that they have not made the funds, left for the maintenance 
and support of godly men, the premium and reward for professing 
opinions of any particular date ; which, if they had been honestly adopt- 
ed, must have been open to conviction and change. If it is to be other- 
wise established by law, how carefully must increased knowledge and 
change of opinion on theological subjects be shunned, if they are to 
bring with them loss of emolument, or require the adoption of hypo- 
crisy to retain it. I believe it to be on the same grounds that the Dis 
senters, generally, ask the right of admission to the benefits of our Uni- 
versities. If I thought it were otherwise, and that the acts of the party 
now exhibiting such a Christian spirit in the Court of Chancery, were 
those of a numerous and intelligent body amongst us, I too would say 
with him, “ let us not be trusted till time has better fitted us for power.” 

I remain, Sir, yours, 
A DIssENTER, BUT NOT A SECTARIAN. 
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MUSIC FOR THE PEOPLE. 
TO THE ENITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
London, 23d December 1833. 

Smr—I address you as one, and in the name of a very numerous class 
of individuals, who are fond of good music, but are not able to afford 
ourselves the indulgence. The Ancient and the Philharmonic Con- 
certs, and even those of the Vocal Society, are beyond our means, even 
if there were no obstacles to prevent our belonging to them; and the 
only musical enjoyments within our reach, are a private party now and 
then, an occasional hearing of the German or ItalianOpera, and once 
or twice in the season an Oratorio. We.ead your accounts of the grand 
performances at the Provincial Music Meetings, and of the Concerts 
above mentioned, with a relish as tantalizing as that with which a poor 
hungry wretch inhales the fragrant steam of a club kitchen. The Sym- 
phonies of Hayyn—but, not to mention names of composers, of whose 
works such as we have but a faint knowledge, being more familiar 
with their fame than their music—all the best works of the fine old 
German, Italian, and English composers, are sealed books to us. The 
Overtures and Symphonies performed now and then at the Theatres, 
are often scarcely to be heard for the noise; and the chances of their 
being gone through in a slovenly manner are too numerous. 

Now, Sir, though we cannot afford to put down our four or six gui- 
neas for a series, nor even our half-guinea for a single performance, we 
would cheerfully pay our three or five shillings, as at the German 
Opera, to hear a fine selection of music. Musicians deride the public, 
abuse the managers (who are ruled by one or two musical directors), 
andthe music-sellers, and declaim against the bad taste of the fashion- 
able audiences who patronize their concerts; but do they, as a body, 
take any step to improve the general taste? The public generally have 


. Shown, as in the case of the German Operas, that they can in some de- 


gree. appreciate a good performance of fine music. And the only way 


to improve their taste, is by providing a constant succession of genuine 
musical treats, in which the public at large can participate. 
Let the members of the p 


‘hilharmonic and Vocal Societies combine 








their resourees, and give a series of concerts on a grand scale, at one of 
the two Great Theatres, or at the Opera-house, which would be better. 
Let the selection be made with reference to the excellence of the com- 
positions only ; not regarding ay 4 the names of composers, or the 
popularity of the compositions. Let the performance, instrumental 
and vocal, be as perfect as at the Philharmonic and Vocal Concerts ; 
the singers of the best; the band complete; the choruses efficient and 
well-drilled: let us see good musicians ranged in the front row, and 
taking part in the choruses. In short, Sir, let us find realized in Lon- 
don what has been accomplished in the provinces, or, more than that, 
what you have so often and so glowingly depicted as possible and pro- 
per to be done by a judicious and spirited management. Let the ex- 
periment be tried by the musical performers as a body, on their own ne- 
sponsibility, for one short season only—during Lent, for example, in- 
stead of the acted Oratorio: and if the speculation does not answer, 
the loss to each individual will be but small. But such an enterprise 
sutely must answer. Of the thousands of amateurs, of uninstructed 
lovers of music, and the countless multitude who go to hear any 
striking novelty, surely a sufficient number would be attracted to repay 
the exertions of the performers and the expense of the house. 

But if that be deemed a rash or impracticable scheme, let the expe- 
riment of a Musical Festival be tried in London ; which might be re- 
peated if encouraged. The King’s Theatre, if opened at German 
Opera prices, would be filled again and again by eager and attentive, if 
not discriminating audiences. Surely it is a disgrace to the professors 
that London has no better musical entertainment to boast of for the 
public at large, than a shabby oratorio and catch-guinea concerts—for 
the subscription concerts of the Philharmonic, &e. are not accessible 
to all. , 

Our native composers would then have “a clear stage” from which 
to submit their compositions direct to the public under every advantage. 
They would then be able to lead and guide the public taste, and be no 
longer at the mercy of managers, of money-loving music-sellers, or of 
capricious prima donnas—for a vocal performer, as an actress, is not 
the same person as when in an orchestra surrounded by brother musi- 
cians, and with a musical audience. 

To accomplish this scheme—or some plan for indulging the middle 
and working classes with good music—there needs no new theatre- 
building, no shares to raise a capital, as Mr. Ropwexv suggests. The 
professors have only to exert themselves, and surely alove of their pro- 
fession; and the benefit which would arise prospectively, if not immedi- 
ately, would be sufficient inducement to them to make the attempt. 

I have mentioned the working classes. You, Sir, doubtless know 
that music is the study of many of them; and you will not be the one 
to sneer at the humble efforts of the hard-working mechanic to procure 
for himself an enjoyment that shall add a grace to the comforts of his 
homely fire-side. 

I request the favour—not merely of your insertion of this letter— ' 
about that I am indifferent—but of your attention to this suggestion. 

I am sure it will not the less be regarded, because it comes from 
An Uninstrucrep Lover or Music. 


ROAD-MAKING. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 

Sir—In your last Number, at page 1,298, very near the bottom of 
the left hand column, I find a passage on Road-making, epitomized 
from Sir Henry Parnet’s book, as to which my experience has led me 
to form an opposite conclusion. 

It is now many years since the Trustees of the Surry Roads paved 
the centre of the road from the Stone’s End, near the King’s Bench 
Prison, on towards the first turnpike-gate, near the Elephant and Castle. 
The result was, that the wet from this centre-paved road flowed to each 
side, and the sides were defective and muddy. As one of the Trus- 
tees of the Mile End Road, I spoke of this continual nuisance; and 
have had the satisfaction to see, that paving a cart-way on. each side, 
and preserving the centre for horses and pleasure-carriages, is the most 
durable and the most agreeable. 

Another most important point in road -mending is, never to lay on 
gravel that bas just been dug: the same quantity of gravel which has 
been dug several months, will be more than twice as durable. 

Convinced that the Governments of France and America cannot 
render a better service to the people than by inviting their attention to 
Sir Henry Panne w’s book, I shall rejoice to see a subject so im- 
portant again referred .o in your valuable paper. All bogs may be 
drained, and all marshes beneficially cultivated. Make but good roads, 
and every country may double its population. 

AN ENGLISHMAN, ; 
And a Practical Well-wisher to all Mankind. 

Norr—Clay stones burnt into lime, ground to powder, and mixed 
with a large portion of the siftings of gravel, called Hoggen, will form 
an excellent foundation for a new road. 





ADVANCE IN THE PRICE OF LEAD. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
Old Swan Wharf, 23d December 1833, 

Sirn—For some months back the types of the Spectator have stood 
unaltered with respect to the prices of Lead; giving to the public for 
several weeks a very erroneous impression. If you will take the trouble 
to inquire, you will find that now the prices ought to be for 

gh ee £16 0 0 

And Milled ditto ...... 1610 0 
being an advance upon your standing prices of 2/. 10s. per ton—with 
every prospect of a further rise, which, perhaps, you will watch and 
notify. 

FE nin your general wish to be correct, I have no doubt you are glad 
to have any errors pointed out by your subscribers; one of whom I am, 
and, Sir, your obedient servant, WitiiaM Locks. 

[ We have made inquiry, and found our correspondent’s information 
quite correct. Hitherto we have generally copied the prices of Lead 
from the London New Price Current, published at a late hour on Friday. 
In the number of that journal for the present week, the price of 
“Pig” is quoted at 15/., and of “ Milled or Sheet” ut 16/.; instead 
of 16/. and 16/. 10s., as correctly stated by our correspondent.—Eb. } 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


HOW TO AGITATE THE CORN QUESTION. 


Wuen Wises was told by an antagonist in some civic debate, 
that the “ sense of the Ward” should be taken against him, the 
witty demagogue replied, “then I'll take the nonsense of the 
. Ward, and beat you ten to one.” The advocates of Corn-laws and 
restrictions on foreign commerce have acted upon W1Lxkxgs’s plan: 
they have inlisted the nonsense of the nation against its wisdom; 
and, aided by the ignorant and the prejudiced, have generally con- 
trived to gain the victory over the friends of improvement and ra- 
tional innovation. We wish that we could discern symptoms of a 
speedy termination of these days of blindness. Although it can 
no longer be denied, that, in spite of the Corn-laws, much poor 
land is going out of cultivation, and much good land is scourged, 
to the ultimate ruin of both proprietor and tenant, still ‘the Agri- 
cultural interest ” refuses to open its eyes to the fact that legisla- 
. tive quackery can no longer bolster up a system founded on prin- 
ciples demonstrably false. The Corn-bill of 1815, the object of 
which was to keep up the price of wheat as nearly as possible to 
80s. per quarter, was abandoned in 1828, after an abortive attempt 
in 1822 to render it somewhat more efficient. Then another mea- 
sure was carried, which, though its principle is not, perhaps, so 
' outrageously unjust as that of the previous one, tothe other classes 
of society, has equally failed to benefit the farmer. It seems, in 
fact, to have been unwittingly contrived for the purpose of de- 
priving him of a high pric: for his scanty produce in bad sea- 
sons, as Well as anoutlet for his surplus in good seasons. The mode 
of its operation was thus distinctly explained, a fortnight ago, to 
the Somersetshire farmers, by Mr. Bickuam Estcorr; whose 
speech has been assiduously trumpeted by the journals which ad- 
vocate the continuance of the Bread-monopoly, in ignorance, appa- 
rently, of its direct tendency. 

Thus, both the enactments which have been framed with the 
‘view of securing a uniformly good price of wheat to the agricul- 
“ turists, have produced ruin instead of prosperity ; and it seems 
like infatuation on their parts toresist the stubborn evidence of this 
fact. But they do refuse credence to it notwithstanding; and 
perhaps were never less disposed than at the present time to relin- 
quish their hurtful monopoly. It is also undeniable, that their 
influence in the country, in both Houses of Parliament, and in 
the Cabinet, is very formidable. Itis, indeed, decidedly predomi- 
nant, if the last vote of the House of Commons is to be taken as 
the true index of the present opinions of its members. It is clear, 
therefore, that a very extensive change must be brought about in 
public opinion, in one way or another, before the Cern-laws can be 
repealed. The right mode of action, under these circumstances, is 
to take every opportunity, and use all the means in our power, to 
enlighten the public mind on the subject. If we can only satisfy 
the farmers that they have no real interest in maintaining the 
Bread-monopoly, the battle is almost won. But it is as necessary 
to secure their concurrence to the repeal of the Corn-laws, as it is 
for Mr. OCoNNELL to cbtain the consent of England to the repeal 
of the Union. 

Such being the case, it is with great satisfaction that we 
pereeive the establishment of Anti-Corn-law Associations in dif- 
ferent parts of the empire. One of these has just been formed in 
Glasgow, at a public meeting where the Lord Provost presided, 
and Mr. Oswatp, the Member for the city, took a leading part. 
The object of this association, as stated in one of their resolutions, 
is to obtain and disseminate ‘‘ every possible information on the 
subject, in the hope that such knowledge will lead to the abolition 
of the present system, by the easiest and most satisfactory method.” 
With these views, the associators will of course endeavour to cir- 
culate widely such tracts and pamphlets as Lord Firzwiu1am’s Ad- 
dress to the Landowners of England ;* which we are glad to see has 
been published in a cheap form, as it contains some very cogent 
reasoning on the subject, and some statements of facts which are 
worth all the argument in the world. The quarter from which they 
emanate is also unexceptionable; as no person can suppose that 
one of the most extensive landed proprietors in the empire can be 
unduly biassed in favour of the commercial interest. Indeed, the 
fact that Lord Firzwittiam voted for the Corn-bill of 1815, 
proves that he has only recently been enlightened on the subject 
himself. On several accounts, therefore, the circulation of this 
tract would subserve the views of the Anti-Corn-law associators. 
But there are many persons, whose prejudices it is necessary to 
attack and overcome, who would be inaccessible to the subdued and 
mild method of arguing the question adopted by Lord Firwitiiam, 
and who would be more likely to yield to a lively and intrepid 
antagonist. If the author ot Englend and America would turn 
his attention to this point, and put forth a series of tracts, written 
in his startling and entertaining manner, we are convinced that 
he would prove the most formidable opponent the monopolists have 
yet eucountered. His tracts would penetrate and gain attention, 
and convince, where a more polished but less lively and pungent 
writer would be disregarded and of no service. He would be ex- 
actly the person to expose the ignorant selfishness of the landed 
monopolisis, to the victims whom they plunder under the show of 
protecting. 

It will be said that “this is all very well as far as the farmers 
and labourers are concerned. You can show, by the evidence of 
undeniable facts, and in the words of Lord Firzwituiam, that 

* Published by Ripewar; price 6d, 











‘the boasted period of agricultural prosperity was to the labourer 
a season of distress, and the one during which he began to fall 
from his former station to that lower condition to which we now 
see him reduced in many parts of England.’ You ean prove, that 
from the year 1815 to the present time, the rents have been gene- 
rally paid out of the capital, instead of the profits of the farmer; 
and that consequently the Corn-laws have not saved him from 
ruin. But it is another affair when you eome to deal with the 
landowners. You cannot deny that an artificially high price of 
corn enables them to tax the rest of the community for their espe- 
cial gain."—To such representations as these we should reply, that 
different means must be used towards these men. 

Let usin the first place represent to them, that it is very doubt- 
ful whether in the long-run even they derive the benefit they ima- 
gine from the operation of the Corn-laws. In England and Ame- 
rica, we saw at least very plausible reasons for the opinion that 
they do not. What has been the condition of the English 
squirearchy since 1815? There is abundant evidence that it has 
been one of continued and increasing embarrassment. In spite of 
the exertion of a Legislature of landowners, rents have been con- 
stantly falling; and the condition of their property—the produc- 
tiveness of their farms—has been deteriorating rapidly. Let the 
evidence given before the Agricultural Committee be consulted for 
confirmation of this statement. Supposing that a considerable 
portion of the land now used for the growth of corn were con- 
verted into pasture land, it would probably come to pass, that the 
rent of their farms per acre would be to a certain extent reduced. 
That would be the evil which is so much dreaded. But then it 
should be borne in mind, that another consequence of this altera- 
tion would be a reduction in the price of bread—we believe an ab- 
solute reduction, but certainly a virtual one, occasioned by increased 
facility of purchasing on the part of the great body of consumers, 
who, by the extension of our foreign trade and the annihilation of 
much foreign competition, would find their circumstances greatly 
improved. Then the rent of houses, and of accommodation land in the 
neighbourhood of towns and villages, would increase; the demand 
for butcher's meat, and consequently the rent of pasture land, would 
improve; and the landowners’ own expenses—the cost of provid- 
ing for his household, his dogs, and his horses (the two last being 
very important and extravagant members of his establishment) 
would be materially diminished. For these reasons, and for many 
others which might be named, we consider it more than doubtful, 
whether, after all, the means of the landowner would be actually 
lessened by a free trade in corn. 

Let us then insist upon the severe injury which the Corn- 
laws inflict upon the merchants and manufacturers, and the 
millions whom they employ. It is not merely by raising the 
price of bread, but by limiting and checking our foreign com- 
merce, that they are so prejudicial to the wellbeing of these 
classes. Although the Jandowners can obtain a monopoly of 
the bread market in this country, they cannot secure to the men 
of Manchester, Leeds, Birmingham, and Glasgow, the exclusive 
privilege of supplying foreign markets with the manufactures of 
cotton, wool, and iron. Until they can do this, the Corn-laws 
must have a direct tendency to drive us out of foreign trade. As 
it is, all the advantages conferred by unlimited capital, unequalled 
machinery, and it must be added, unequalled powers of endurance 
on the part of the labouring classes, are insufficient to enable us to 
compete in many articles of extensive use with our Continental 
opponents. In all manufactured articles wherein labour forms a 
large proportion of the cost, we are striving against fearful odds. 
In the manufacture of woollen goods, the wages of labour paid by 
the manufacturer amount to 60 per cent. on the total expenditure ; 
in linen yarns, to 48 per cent.; in earthen-ware, to 40 per cent.; in 
the manufacture of iron, to 50, 60, and even 84 percent.* The 
impolicy, therefore, of a system which compels foreigners, who can 
live so much cheaper than Englishmen, to manufacture for them- 
selves, is but too manifest. 

These facts are now tolerably well understood; and we ask the 
landowners of England, whether, in the teeth of this knowledge, 
the masses of our manufacturing population, with their employers, 
can be expected much longer to susmit to the monopoly? These 
gentlemen may rely upon it, that the Manchester people will take 
the advice tendered them by Mr. PouLerr THomson, and agitate 
this subject till agitation shall be no longer necessary. Like Ca- 
tholic Emancipation, and Parliamentary Reform, the Repeal of 
the Corn-laws is only a question of time. It is for the landowners 
to consider, whether it were not advisableto yield while it is yet in 
their power to make terms. It is for the dependents upon settle- 
ments, the lady dowagers, and the younger sprigs of the Aristocracy, 
to consider, whether it would not be their true interest to make an 
“equitable adjustment” of their claims with the pillaged heads of 
their respective families, before an uncompromising and stern majo- 
rity of the nation takes the matter into its own hands. We do not 
shut our eyes to the inconvenience—to the distress—which the 
abandonment of the present ruinous system may in some in- 
stances bring upon the landowners. But necessity is above law = 
the people of England must be fed; and moreover, the people of 
England seera determined in many places to feed plentifully, al- 
though perchance the breeding of hunters and harriers may be 
stopped the long line of carriages in the Park may be curtailed, 
and the race of Lord Gzorces and Honourable Jouns be forced 
io labour for a living in some reputable trade or profession. 
The question, in brief, is simply this—whether the high and 

* For statements to this effect, see Lord Firgwiti1am's pamphlet above referred to 
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From this document it appears, that there were 11,709 speeches 
made, which occupy 5,094 columns of the Mirror, each column 
containing 90 lines. Lord Atrnorp, the Leader of the House, 
has made the greatest number of speeches; but Mr. O'Conne Lu 
takes up the most room,—having, however, the advantage of his 
Lordship in this respegt by only one column. The greatest talkers, 
ef.er the two just mentioned, were Mr. Hume, Mr. Cossert, Mr. 
Sran.ey, Sir Ropert Peet, Sir Rosert Inexiis, Mr. Sprine 
Rics, Mr. Wynne, Mr. Saaw, Mr. O'Dwver, Mr. Warsurton, 
Mr. Povuterr Tuomson, and Sir Jonn Campsett. With the 
exception of Messrs. CoBBETT and O’DwyeEr, it will be seen that 
they are all old Members, and would have had seats in Parliament 
had the Reform Bill been rejected. The Scotch Members appear 
to have been very silent—cannie and cautious. Mr. Rosert 
Wattacer, with his forty-three speeches, takes the lead among 
them. Opposite the venerable and once famous name of Francis 
JEFFREY, we find only 7 columns 88 lines, reporter's allowance 
for thirty-six speeches. Mr. W. Turner, the luminary of Black- 
burn, contrived to get all he had to say in the course of the ses- 
sion into two lines; and Mr. R. Watson, of Canterbury, was con- 
tent with four. It is, doubtless, matter for regret, that by far the 
greater number of their spouting brethren were not equally dis- 
creet. We hope that at the close of the ensuing session we may 
have to record an improvement in this respect. Out of the eleven 
thousand and odd speeches delivered, it is not illiberal to calculate 
that at least ten thousand were not worth delivering or hearing. 


COST OF THE CIVIL ADMINISTRATION OF 
THE ARMY. 

Lorn Joun Russe u's speech at the dinner given last week in 
Plymouth to the Members for Devonshire, must have administered 
considerable comfort to the race of military sinecurists—the Go- 
vernors of dismantled fortresses, and the Colonels of skeleton re- 
giments. After mentioning the orders which had been issued to 
suspend recruiting, Lord JoHn went on to say— 

*¢ With regard to the other Estimates in reference to reduction, I have never 
seen a well-digested plan by which such reductions could be effected : if such a 
plan is produced, the Ministry is ready to do it: but no such plan has been Jaid 
before them by the Secretary at War.” 

As it is reasonable to suppose that Ministers will refuse to con- 
sider any plan as well-digested which does not proceed from their 
Secretary, and as it seems that /7s notions of retrenchment ex- 
tend no further than tothe adoption of Sir Henry Parne.t’s re- 
commendation to suspend the process of recruiting, the fiery spirits 
of the United Service Club need be under no concern for the pay 
and emoluments of the fighting portion of our military’ establish- 
ment. We have no doubt, that notwithstanding the numbers of 
the rank and file are to be reduced, the absolute necessity of re- 
taining the present number of officers will be strenuously insisted 
on. 

Wetrust, however, that Lord Joun Russe tu does not mean toin- 
clude his own department and the other offices for the civil adminis- 
tration of the Army in his views of noreduction. The Commission of 
Inquiry, which is supposed to be at present engaged in maturing 
a plan for their consolidation, is not surely intended to delude the 
public, or to act the same part as Lord Exsrineron’s Committee 
on Military and Naval Sinecures, whose report furnished Minis- 
ters with a convenient excuse for effecting the least possible re- 
duction in the pay, and no reduction at all of the numbers of su- 

rnumerary Colonels, and other favourites at the Horse Guards. 
if such are the intentions of Ministers, no efforts must be spared 
to counteract them. 

The jobbing that has been going on for years in the War, Pay, 
and Comptroller’s Offices, is gross. This is proved by the shame- 
ful amount of the Retired Pension List. A correspondent of the 
Times has furnished a catalogue of no fewer than «a hundred and 
thirty-one private secretaries, deputy secretaries, and clerks, who, 
after having been munificently paid during their terms of employ- 
ment, are now enjoying ease and dignity at the public expense. 
Two retired Deputy Secretaries at War share 3,500/. annually 
between them, as a compensation for their condescension in serv- 
ing the public during a certain period for about double that sum. 
Then there are scores of retired senior clerks, junior clerks, and 
superintendents, at pensions varying from 50/. to 1,000/. per an- 
num. Theretired pay of ninety general officers, men who have 
seen service, and most of them purchased promotion—and who 
are not stingily remunerated either—does not amount to more 
than the pensions of the ci-devant clerks in the War, Pay, and 
Comptroller's Offices. 

We are quite certain that this system cannot last much longer. 
Every day some new and shameful exposure is made. People in 
general have no notion how their money is squandered, or of the 
jobbing which is perpetually going on in the different departments 
of the Government. The mere pecuniary saving is worth attend- 
ing to in the present state of our finances; but, as we explained 
in a recent article upon the Exchequer job, the far more important 
consideration is that of having the public business efficiently 
transacted. As long as the practice of high salaries and extrava- 
gant superannuations is adhered to, we shall have few working 
men in the service of the State. 

Weare unwilling to regard the omission, in Lord Joun Rus- 
SELL’s Plymouth speech, of all allusion to reform in the civil ad- 
ministration of the Army,as symptomatic of the irresolution of 
Ministers in the execution of the plans which théy are said to 
have formed with that view. We trust that the fury of their mili 








tary opponents, the raving at the club-houses and elsewhere, have 
not frightened them out of their good intentions. We hope, too, 
even should their plans of retrenchment be discountenanced in a 
higher quarter, that “ perseverance ” will still be their motto. 
Earl Grey and his colleagues will find it up-hill work to recover 
the position they once held in the public esteem: but they 
should recollect, that all they have ever enjoyed of power and popu- 
larity was owing to their disregard of the threats of the disap- 
pointed ex-placemen; and that “ tampering with the Tories” has 
been very nearly their ruin asa Ministry. 





MORE MAGISTERIAL INJUSTICE. 


Tue petty faults and follies of the Police Magistrates are so nu- 
merous, that both we and our readers are as weary of alluding to 
them as of exposing the absurdities and fallacies uttered by ora- 
torical senators in Parliament. Some glaring exhibition of igno- 
rance or intemperance, however, or some act of gross injustice, 
such as the one to which we are about to allude, compels us occa 
sionally to break the silence of contempt and disgust. 

Joun Stoprorp, a young farmer, was brought before Mr. 
Hosxins at Marylebone Office on Friday last week, charged by 
the steward of the Duke of BuckineHam with having malici- 
ously broken the windows of a farm-house belonging to the Duke, 
from the tenancy of which the father of Sroprorp had been 
ejected a short time before. The only direct evidence against him 
was that of an old man who had been placed in the house to take 
care of it: this old man said, that about eight o'clock on Sunday 
night, just as he was going to bed, he was alarmed by the smash- 
ing of the windows; and on looking out, he perceived a man— 
Joun Sroprorp to wit—running away; that he called after him 
—“T know who you are: you are JonHNn Stoprorp;” that the 
man answered nothing, but got over a gate and made off. The 
accused distinctly proved an alibz, by three witnesses, the persons 
in the house where he lodged; who bore testimony, that he was 
within doors at the time the old man deposed to. Nevertheless, 
Mr. Hoskins convicted him, and ordered him to pay a fine of 32. 
The accused remonstrated, in vain. He said he would appeal: 
but in such a case there is no appeal from the decision of a Ma- 
gistrate; and having no alternative but to submit, or go to prison, 
he reluctantly paid the fine. 

On Saturday, Mr. Isaacs, the solicitor, applied to Mr. Hos- 
KINS on behalf of Joun Sroprorp, to receive the evidence of two 
men who acknowledged themselves the parties who committed the 
mischief; but the Magistrate refused, saying that he had adjudi- 
cated the case, and he would not interfere any further. Is this 
man fit to sit upon the bench? Does not the conduct that we 
have just noted disqualify him from holding the office of Magis- 
trate? Would he have dared to refuse to hear such evidence, if 
he had any fear of being called to account by the Secretary of the 
Home Department? We trow not. If prompt dismissal were to 
follow upon a clear'case of injustice or incompetency, half the pre- 
sent Metropolitan Police Magistrates would have long ago ceased 
to outrage common sense and justice by their stupid and intem- 
perate decisions. We pity the imbecility, we blame the error of 
the Magistrate; but more than all we condemn the Government 
that sanctions such doings, by suffering incompetent functionaries 
to continue in office. 

The case attracted our attention on its first hearing; but we 
forbore to remark upou it at the time, because it seemed incredi- 
ble that a Magistrate should decide as Mr. Hoskins did—if all the 
circumstances were correctly stated, and if the witnesses to the 
alibi were clear in their evidence ; and we concluded, that if 
wrong had been done to the accused, the matter would not be suf- 
fered to rest there. We should think it will not now be allowed 
to pass unnoticed by the authorities of the Home Office, even if 
the injured party feel disposed to pocket his wrong. 

A court without appeal from its decisions, is a terrible tribunal, 
in which few, very few of this world’s judges, are qualified to pre- 
side. The sense of absolute power—of having no superior to reverse 
or reconsider his aets—induces haste and recklessness, rather than 
cautious and conscientious deliberation, in ordinary men. Habi- 
tude of judging makes them bold and confident; supremacy of 
power renders them insolent and presumptuous. The man in 
office has commonly less regard to abstract justice than to his own 
ease and security: better that wrong be unredressed, than that 
the judge be proved to have judged wrongly. To do wrong with 
impunity, in his idea raises him above the accountable judge. 

It is not for us to arraign the motives while we challenge the 
conduct of Mr. Hoskins. The unequal rank of the parties—the 
one a Duke, the other an ejected farmer's son—was but an acci- 
dent doubtless: it is one of those accidents, however, which are 
too apt to be regarded with suspicion by persons in the situation 
of young Hoskins, and to act on the jealous feelings and brooding 
discontent already so rife in the rural population. 

The conclusion of the Police report is surplusage, yet fuller of 
meaning than usual‘ The parties retired, apparently very much 
dissatisfied.” 








LORD TEYNHAM AND HIS TEN CHILDREN. 

“¢ The Honourable Sydney Campbell Roper Curzon, youngest son of Lord 
Teynham, has been appointed a Junior Assistant Examiner in the Audit Office, 
Somerset Place. Lord T. has a family of ten children living.”—Morning 
Herald. 
Ir is a fine thing in England to be even the tenth child of a Lord. 
Weare not aware of Mr. Curzon’s qualifications for the office to 
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which he has been appointed; and knowing the way in which Go- 
yernment patronage is conferred in this country, we may venture 
to believe that it 1s a point Which has never been inquired into, 
But his father is a poor member ofthe nobility, with ten children: 
of course they must be maintained at the public cost. The True 
Sun objects that the place is so poor in profit—only 902. a year; 
and enlarges upon the claims of Lord Tzyn#Am to the favourable 
consideration of Ministers, in a manner so unusual with our con- 
temporary, that we suspect he is only quizzing. 

«¢ When we consider,” says the Zyue Sun, ‘ Lord Teynham’s large family 
of ten children, his descent from the most ancient of our English Barons, and 
his heavy expenditure in the suits in law and equity he is forced into to recover 
his hereditary estates, we cannot but observe on the want of proper feeling and 
consideration for him in the Ministers of the Crown.” 

So it seems that Lord Teynnam and the Bishop of Herzrorp 
have equal claims upon the Ministers of the Crown—they have 
each ten children; and, like applicants for parish relief, are en- 
titled to demand from the public so much a child per week. But 
perhaps we are doing the descendant of a long line of Barons in- 
justice. Lord Teynnam’s “ public services,” says the True Sun, 
“ during the late war, as Colonel of the Oxford Volunteers, are 
well known.” Moreover, 

“¢ The cause of Catholic Emancipation and Reform were as much indebted to 
the exertions of Lord Teynham as to any other individual in the House of 
Peers; and his efforts, we fear, in the cause of civil and religious liberty, have 
brought down upon him the vindictive malice of a party who will never forget 
his disinterested efforts to improve the condition of Rs people.” 


As Sir Toby Belch said to Malvolio, “Why are these things 








hid?” The people of England, we will confidently assert, have 


not the slightest conception of the obligations they lie under to | 


Lord TeynHAmM. His public services during the war as a Volun- 
teer Colonel, and his more recent and extraordinary exertions in 
favour of Emancipation and Reform—exertions which equalled 
those of Earls Grey and DurHAM—have been concealed “ with 
an unhappy mysteriousness” from the public eye. Certainly 2 
paltry place of 902. per annum to one of his sons is a miserable 
return for such services. The only excuse that can be offered for 
Ministers is, that perhaps they know as little of Lord TeynuAm's 
uncommon merit as the rest of his Majesty’s subjects. 





CONSERVATIVE PATRONAGE OF THE PRESS. 


Tue Millennium of the Press is still at a great distance. The 
Standard’s proofs are the reverse of tangible, and we are afraid 
the thing will go off a fumo. 

Besides stating the abstract argument against the probability 
of men in power using the Press in any other way than as an in- 
strument for their own ends, we adduced two recent instances, 
first, of the general policy of the Tories, secondly, of their treatment 
of the Press in particular, to show that they are the same men 77 
the “ Revolution” that they were before it. Instead of meeting 
these facts, the Standard favours us with the following piece of 
reasoning. 

“‘ Whatever doubts the Spectator may entertain of the sincere determination 
of the Conservatives to aid in the promotion of the same object, must, we think, 
give way, when our contemporary reflects how much it is the interest of the 
Conservatives to conciliate, if they can—at all events to raise the character of 
the public press. The Conservatives, possessing, nearly all the property of the 
country—the rank of the country in a still greater _proportion—and absolutely 
all its learning and its sound intelligence—are nevertheless, by the Reform Bill, 
excluded from any thing like evem an equal share with the chandlershop men of 
influence in Parliament; they have no chance, therefore, of regaining the posi- 
tion necessary to their own and the country’s protection, but from an = to 
the public opinion. In that forum, however, the public press constitute the most 
important organs. By a conciliated press, the Conservatives would be actually 
and directly represented—by a respectable and intelligent press, they would be 
virtually represented, which ; all things considered, would be the most desirable 
for the press and party.” 

All this was just as applicable to the position of the Conserva- 
tives five or six months ago as it is now. 

The Standard affects to disbelieve the story of the Duke of 
WELLINGTON’s interference with the Press; and says that it 
rests upon evidence unworthy of credit, inasmuch as the person 
who told it must have been guilty of a violation of confidence in 
so doing. This, however, does not prove the story to be false. But 
it is very possible that there was no violation of confidence on the 
part of our witness: it depends on the conditions of the compact. 
The Duke, too, may have broken his part of the agrcement, and 
justified the disclosure. 

“‘ Some wag,” says the Standard, “ must have passed this story 
upon the Spectator’s credulity." We rather think not. The 
Spectator is probably not more credulous than its neighbours, or 
very apt to impose upon the public by fictitious or ill-vouched as- 
sertions of fact. Weare perfectly willing that the statement 
should go forth upon our own credit—to be believed or disbelieved, 
just as people think proper. In consequence of the remarks of 
the Standard, we have received a letter from the individual whose 
credibility they go to impugn, giving the particulars of the trans- 
action referred to; and we are ready to show this statement 
to our contemporary, for his special satisfaction, though we think 
it unnecessary to lay our pages open to details, some of which may 
affect the private interests of parties not implicated in the present 
discussion. 





CHRISTMAS THEATRICALS. 
Tue abundance of theatrical novelties, suitable to the season, that 
have been brought forth this week according to annual custom, 
has completely nonplussed our ubiquity. We occasionally contrive 





to make ourselves “like Cerberus, three gentlemen at once;” but 
to be thrice three, was rather too difficult a task even for that mul- 
titudinous pronoun the editorial “we.” It was no easy matter to 
decide in which direction to turn our steps. ‘ The di//s were all 
before us, where to choose;” but to make choice of the best Christ- 
mas Pantomime, without having any other data to go upon than 
the list of scenes and characters, was as perplexing as the selection 
of a twelfth cake to the juvenile founder of “ a feast of sweetmeats 
and a flow of negus.” The enlightened amateur of confections 
knows that the quality of the cake is not to be judged of by the 
ornaments with which it is decked, as well as we do that the attrac- 
tions of the play-bills are no test of the goodness of a pantomime. 


| As he, therefore, is content to rest upon the reputation of » GRan@r 


or a JARRIN, so we relied upon the consummate skill and taste of 
the fairest of caterers of Christmas entertainments; and the result 
has amply repaid our confidence. The various accounts that we 
have seen of the different spectacles and pantomimes at the other 
theatres, all bear us out in awarding the palm to Vzsrris. 

The subject of the new mythological burlesque at the O.ympic, 
is the classic fable of Perseus and Andromeda; and the scene is 
laid on the shore and in the caves of “ the deep, deep sea.” Am- 
phitrite, the termagant spouse of Neptune, suddenly returns 
from a tea-party at Jove’s, the lord mayor of the sky, in a tower- 
ing passion at an affront that has been put upon her by one of the 
company who depreciates her charms., To revenge this insult, she 
commands her briny lord to deluge the globe; and his entreaties 
to mitigate her fury, and be content with the inundation of a few 
kingdoms, are all in vain. The appearance of the great American 
sea-serpent, however, induces her so far to commute her demand 
of the destruction of the whole world, as to be satisfied with th 
serpent devouring all that comes within his reach. The monster 
appears in propria persona; and beggars the accounts that hav 
been given of his enormous extent, by apprizing Neptune that his 
tail having already twice encircled the globe, he shall soon re- 
quire to be measured for a new ocean. What little portion the 
capacity of Neptune's hall of audience enables him to display of 
his dimensions, are certainly not unfavourable to this belief. His 
head is modestly ornamented with a simple straw hat, but his tail 
is splendidly emblazoned, and looks as if it would make a tunnel 
from pole to pole. . 

Perseus hearing of the ravages committed by the Yankee 
monster, resolves to fight him, and sends him a challenge by Nep- 
tune. The hero enters, in the person of VastRis, mounted on a 
milk-white winged horse, armed with the wgis of Minerva, and 
bearing Medusa’s head at his saddle-bow. The Yankee is seen 
approaching the rock where the fair Andromeda is chained, 
smoking a cigar, and aymed with Uncle Ben's rifle. He presents 
his piece at Perseus, but it misses, Neptune having wetted the 
priming; and Perseus puts him hors de combat, by disabling his 
larboard fin. : 

Having delivered his betrothed from the sea-monster, and un- 
chained her from the rock (where she would have fainted but for 
the timely refreshment of a pot of porter), the hero has to contend 
with foes on land; but these he masters, by showing Medusa’s 
head, with its hissing periwig, which transforms his opponents to 
statues. 

This is the best of the Olympic burlesques; which is saying .a 
great deal. The rhyming dialogue is lively and pointed, the puns 
are _ good, and the parodies excellent. VxEstris sings one of 
“« Di tanti palpiti,” in imitation of Pasta; and a most pleasant 
and graceful piece of mimicry it is. The divinity of the lyric stage 
could not be offended at it. BuLanp, as Neptune, sings a parody 
of “ The Sea,” in good bluff style: and there are various Italian and 
popular airs introduced very happily, but not in all cases sung 
effectively. There is plenty of fun, but little vulgarity ; even the 
slang terms are surprisingly free from it. The seenery is beau- 
tiful, the accessories are splendid, the costumes in correct taste 
and of the richest materials. The contrast between the homeli- 
ness of the allusions and the classic style of the costumes adds 
point to the humour, whose breadth is not lessened by a proper 
degree of refinement. As a spectacle, it is superb ; as a burlesque, 
elegant; as a whole, unique, 





_ Of the other novelties we can only give a brief account, de- 
rived from the reports of others; for though we looked in at the 
newly-opened theatre, the Firzroy (late the Queen's), we could 
not stay to see out the performances. The new company inclivies 
some clever actors. CHARLES Mason and Miss Mason are the 
hero and heroine of a domestic tiftgedy called the Templur, fal 
disagreeable incidents, whose gratuitousness and absurdity cer- 
tainly tend to mitigate their painful effect. We will not do th: 
actors in it the injustice to form an opinion of their talents fron 
such an exhibition. In comedians the company is rich: amon 
them are Miss Crisp, a handsome young lady, who sings agree. 
ably ; Mrs. BrinpALt, a very lively and lady-like actress: Mrs. 
MANDERs, a smart abigail; and her husband, whose broad, low 
humour, enraptures the galleries, und sets the whole house in a 
roar; little OxseRrRy, who proves himself a worthy scion of the 
old stock; MircuHetn, a capital low comedian ; Messrs. Parry 
and Perry, who evince considerable capabilities; and others of 
less name. . 

The pantomime at the Fitzroy, written by the funny cditor of 
Figaro in London, is described as being the best in point of 
authorship; being full of political and popular allusions, as a pane 











tomime should be. 
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The Manager seems determined to deserve encouragement; and 
the regulations by which.cloaks, &c. are taken care of, and play- 
bills distributed to the visitors of the boxes, gratis, is a proof of 
it. Even the shilling paid for securing places is allowed in the 
price of admission, which is three shillings instead of four; and 
the box-keepers will pot accept any gratuity, much less demand 
it as at some, and expect it as at all other theatres. 


The grand equestrian spectacle of St. George and the Dragon, 
at wRuRY Lane, is as splendid as the dramatic part is dull. Du- 
crow, as St. George, mounted on a white horse, who is as good 
an actor as his rider, engages the Dragon in capital style. And 
there isa triumphal procession of cavalry and cars, drawn by 
ponies and zebras, which groups on the stage, forming a gorgeous 
tableau. Then there isa diorama by STANFIELD, exhibiting two 
or three magnificent views of Memphis, and one of the cataracts 

' of the Ganges, which one account states to be our old friend of 
Niagara with a new face. The machinery did not work well 
on the first night, but that is a defect easily remedied. 


The Covent GARDEN pantomime, as a scene for the display of 
the marvels of the nursery rhymes in which Mother Hubbard and 
her Dog are the principal actors, is described as being well enough ; 
but the harlequinade is as bad as bad can be, and was rewarded 
with some hisses. It is a medley of all sorts of personages : Venus 
rises from the sea; Cupid, in the shape of Miss Poo ez, descends 
on a butterfly; ‘“four-and-twenty blackbirds, baked in a pie,” 
whistle in concert; Miss Poor beats the drum; and Ogre 
Payne is the king of a tribe of flat heads, with faces like enor- 
mous pancakes. This too has its diorama, by GRiEvE, represent- 
ing the adventures of Captain Ross. 


The scenery of all the pantomimes is spoken of as being good, 
and almost every one has its moving views. 


The Apetpni pantomime of Harlequin Margery Daw, “ or the 
Saucy Slut and the See-saw,” has plenty of thumps and bumps 
and jumps, and some extraordinary tumbling and posturing. 
Practical jokes abound; and the Clowns thieve at a prodigious 
rate. The Lowther Bazaar, a gin-shop, and the wax-work exhi- 
bition, are the principal scenes of their licentious larcenies. The 
apparition of some gigantic poultry, and the throwing of the sign 
of a civet-cat into the pit, from whence it is presently whisked up 
through the ceiling, afford great amusement. Those who like to 
enjoy a genuine row, without sharing in its consequences, should 
visit the Adelphi pantomime. 


The Vicrorta has for the subject of its introduction the story 
of Guy Earl of Warwick and the Dun Cow. The scefhery is de- 
scribed as beautiful, dnd alone worth going to see. Warwick 
Castle, Shakspeare’s house at Stratford-on-Avon, and St. Paul's 
from Ludgate Hill, are among the most striking. We have often 

‘had occasion to praise the scenery at this theatre. Here too is 
some extraordinary posturing, by two Polanders. 


Sap.Ler’s WELLs has a polyorama, painted in a superior style; 
and its tricks are said to be clever. The Surry has a moving 
panorama of scenes from Byron's works, cleverly executed—we 
suppose from the Landscape Illustrations. And the Pavition, 
Whitechapel, has a marinorama, a series of scenes of Napier’s 

ictory. 


* Inshort, the Pantomime of old is extinct. 
dumb-show and noise.” The scenery alone constitutes the chief 
| attraction. Harlequin is a mere jumper, Clown a pugilisi, and 
' the lean and slippered Pantaloon is become a wrestler and posture- 
master: if you are made to laugh, it is by the force of blows 
alone. Nought remains of the harlequinade but dislocations and 
dioramas. 
| etna 
«¢ The Bishop of Exeter has resolved to revive the obsolete statute of Edward 
the Third, which provides that, in case a person presented to any living, and 
applying to the diocesan for institution, refuses to submit to a private examina- 
tion, or is pronounced by his Lordship incompetent, the right of presentation 
shall fall into the hands of the Bishop. If this statute be generally acted on, it 
will put all the livings in us, in the absolute power of the Bishops; who 
are not bound to give any explanation as to the grounds on which they may pro- 
nounce a man incompetent, while they may dispose of the living which has 
Japsed in consequence of their arbitrary decision at their sole will and pleasure ! ” 
— West Briton. 

* The Bishop has already acted on this plan, by rejecting a Mr. Comyns, who 
applied for ‘nstitution into the living of St. Erth, to which he had been pre- 
sented by the Dean and Chapter of Exeter. Mr. Comyns refused to submit ; 
and the Bishop has assumed his newly-claimed right, by instituting another 
person on his own presentation.”— Christian Advocate. 


_ Bishop Puituporrs seems to have been born for the express 
ee of making the Church Establishment unpopular. In his 

iocese, as in the House of Lords, he delights in provoking hos- 
tility to himself and his order. A correspondent of the Cornwall 
Advertiser gives some additional particulars of this affair. He 
states that the Dean of Norwich has written a letter which was 
shown to the Bishop, bearing witness to the high character of the 
young clergyman, and declaring his readiness to sign. his testi- 
monials if required. It is said also, that after Mr. Comyns had 
refused to submit himself to the Bishop's examination, the Dean 
and Chapter of Exeter presented the living to another person ; 
but the Bishop refused to institute him, having resolved to dis- 
pose of it himself. 

It is well for the Church of England that Dr. Pa1iiporrs does 
not possess the power as well as the temper of Laup. As it is, 


All is “ inexplicable 


EE 

















however, his station unfortunately gives. him frequent rtuni- 
ties of ‘doing mischief, not one of which does he suffer oom un- 
improved. 





The following extract is made from the New York Journal of 
Commerce. 

‘* Frauds on the revenue have increased to an alarming extent on the North~ 
ern frontier. There is an immense smuggling business done on the Canada 
frontier ; and done in such a manner as to set the Customhouse and all its train 
at defiance ; and public sentiment will not stop it while our duties are 55 per 
cent. payable in cash.” 

The absurdity and inefficacy of the American Tariff become 
continually more glaring. Let any one turn to a map, and ob- 
serve the immense extent of coast washed by the ocean or the 
lakes which form the boundary of the United States, and then 
endeavour to conceive the madness of the attempt to establish a 
“ prohibitory system” in such a country. What a fleet and army 
would their Preventive Service require, to be even partially effec- 
tive! North America would become the paradise of smugglers 
were the Tariff to continue. Fortunately, it has received its 
death-blow. 





‘The Government has been winning golden opinions from all men connected 
with literature. The Lord Chancellor lately obtained a small pension for the 
eminent Dalton; Mr. Godwin has been appointed to a place, the duties of 
which are easy to fulfil, while its salary places him above want; and Earl Grey, 
we see by the Scotsman, has restored the Royal pension of 1001. to Dr. Jamie- 
son, the learned author of the ‘ Scottish Dictionary.’ ””»— Atheneum. 


The share which men of letters have got of the good things as 
the disposal of Government, compared with the loaves and fishet 
that have: been so liberally dealt out to the Aristocracy, is as 
a *s “poor halfpennyworth of bread to the intolerable deal of 
sack, 


‘* The King of Congo replenishes his exchequer by a tax upon wind. When- 
ever this sable King is in want of money (which, by the by, is pretty often), he 
enerally selects a hog windy day for walking abroad, and takes care to place 
Ris cap so lightly on his head, the slightess puff is sure to displace it. When 
this takes place, he immediately levies a tax on the inhabitants of that quarter 
of his dominions from which the wind blew.” — Sun. 


This must be the origin of the phrase “ raising the wind.” Of 
course, the tax thus levied is for ‘‘ the support of the honour and 
dignity of the crown.” 





«‘ EmpLoyMENT.—lIn a Merchant's Counting-house, an active and intelligent 
youth is wanted, to attend from nine till five o’clock. He will be able to ac- 
quire a knowledge of business. No salary will be given. Letters to be post- 
paid.” — Advertisement in the Morning Herald. 

We notice this advertisement to point out an omission. 
“ Honesty is not necessary,” should have been added. Is it sur- 
prising that there are so many robberies committed by clerks, 
shopmen, and servants, when advertisements like this appear in 
the newspapers ? 


‘¢ A correspondent states that at the present time there are not fewer than 
1,423 prisoners in Cold Bath Fields House of Correction.”’— Herald. 

How many of these”are the victims of want of education and of 
the means of subsistence ? how many of bad laws and magisterial 
discretion ? how many who went in honest will come out rogues? 


*‘Liverroot, Dec. 19.—In London you have Lords assisting in dramatic 
performances: at Prestwich parish-church, we have the Earl of Wilton presid- 
Ing at the organ during the morning and evening services, which he does with 
with great skill."—Morning Herald. 

When a Lord plays upon the organ, he is sure not to want a 
bellows-blower. 


*¢ The statue of Fame, recently placed on the dome of the Pantheon, was on 
Tuesday night blown down by a gust of wind.”— French Paper. 

This will be regarded as an evil omen by our lively neighbours, 
whose very superstitions affect a classic air. 








Tue Duke or WELLINGTON AND THE Press.—We utterly disbelieve 
that his Grace ever nominated a newspaper editor in his life—ever interfered 
in the dispensation of newspaper patronage—and could swear safely as to 
any thing we have not seen, that his Grace never wrote a newspaper article 
against Reform, or any other article that has ever appeared in a newspaper, 
except those splendid records of his own glorious achievements which con- 
stitute the most brilliant ornaments of British history since Britain had a 
name. However ambitious we should be to enrol his Grace in the corps of 
‘* gentlemen of the press,” we feel that we have no claim upon him. We may 
be allowed to possess some authority upon a question of this nature, as we have 
stood in two relations to the Wellington Administration: first, as devoted 
supporters of that Administration; next, we are more sorry than ashamed to say it, 
as its bitterest opponents. In both relations, we found, as we have reason to be- 
lieve, that the Duke had nothing to do with either the corruption or the prose- 
cution of the press. We can answer for it, that during our period of sup- 
port, his Grace never insulted us by any offer of patronage; though we saw a 
great deal, no doubt, of baseness and corruption amongst the underlings of 
office—the ‘* Rump” of the Canning and Goderich faction, which stuck in the 
lower offices of Downing Street. Of the practices of these people his Grace was, 
we know, ignorant, because many of them were plainly directed against his 
own interest, and all of them were most abhorrent to his manly character. 
They, we know, had communications with newspapers, and, for aught we know 
to the contrary, may have nominated and dismissed editors. They were all 
willing enough to scribble, if permitted ; and quite as willing to imapose their 
nonsense upon us for the composition of the Duke of Wellington, or Sir Robert 
Peel, or any body else.— Standard. ‘ 
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LIVES OF ENGLISH HIGHWAYMEN AND PIRATES. 


Tue lives of pirates, and robbers in general, would combine the 
philosophy of history with the interest of romance. The masses 
of the introductions of the various eras, would throw a new view 
on the progress of human society; the individual details, would 
unite the strange and sudden changes, the spirit-stirring adven- 
ture, of a novel, with the truth of raatter-of-fact occurrences. 
Such a work, to be properly executed, would require the learning, 
discrimination, and eloquence of GisBon, with the creative 
genius and the animated style of Scorr. If properly executed, it 
would rival Robinson Crusoe in popularity, and far surpass it in 
eloquence and philosophical reach. We did not expect any thing 
of this sort from Mr. WuitTeHEAD; but we expected something 
more than a selection from the works of Captains Smitu and 
Jounson. “Elegant Extracts from the Newgate Calendar,” and 
the “Lives of the Buccaneers,” may be an entertaining sort of 
thing, but it need not have been heralded by a flourish of trumpets. 

The compilation, or whatever else it may be called, of Mr. 
WHITEHEAD, commences with the life of Rosin Hoop, and ends 
with that of Barrington. With regard to the first, we have not 
sufficient reliance on Captain Smiru's antiquarian knowledge, to 
place implicit confidence in his facts. The lives of Eugene Aram, 
Pau. Jonss, and Georce Bsrrineron, probably supplied by 
the editor, scarcely fall under the description of the titlepage. 
Some of the intermediate worthies deserved a better biographer 
than they have yet received. The highwaymen of the seventeenth 
and the earlier part of the eighteenth century, was not the com- 
mon thief of the present day; the pirate of nearly the same period 
was not always the atrocious and abandoned wretch of our times. 
Many gentlemen, who now frequent the inferior class of clubs, 
or as younger sons of younger brothers prey upon the public in 
another way, then, after squandering their means, occasionally 
took to the road. The persons who in the present century assist 
the South American Liberators, the descendants of the Greeks, or 
the Arcadian brothers of Portugal, at those periods undertook to 
revenge the cruelties the Spaniards had inflicted on the Indians, 
and on such Europeans as fell into their power. Both classes 
indeed were bad enough—mer of loose principles, and broken 
fortunes, But, judged by the standard of their own age, they 
were not altogether abandoned. Murder might be committed 
on the road, but it was the exception. The highwayman gene- 
rally robbed with some regard to form, frequently with jocu- 
larity, at times with the utmost politeness, and a certain libe- 
rality. He would listen to lectures on his “ evil courses,” 
from clergymen and judges,—though they never produced the de- 
sired effect, but were always replied to by the word “deliver :” 
frequently would he throw back a pittance to his antagonist, to 
pay his expenses on the road; at times he would only levy a con- 
tribution ; and the exploit of one gentleman weighed heavily on his 
mind, when, by taking the third part of a dowry, he broke a match 
and the lady's heart. Many readers of Paul Clifford have probably 
conceived that his forbearance when Lord Mauleverer's pistol-ball 
grazes him, is overstrained: but such is not the case. A fight was 
mostly considered a spirited sort of demonstration, ending in a gene- 
ral delivery, or a lodging in Newgate, as the case might be, but 
leaving no ill-blood behind it. Though more of cruelty mingled 
with the exploits of the buccaneers than with those of the high- 
waymen, they probably were the better class of the two; not much 
if any worse than the mercenary soldiers of the age, or even than 
the majority of our brave defenders who have figured in the sack of 
a town. Solong as they confined their depredations to the Spaniards, 
in their own opinion, and probably in that of the people, their con- 
duct was justifiable, as that nation was both our natural and reli- 
gious ehemy. If they tortured their prisoners, the Spaniards had 
set them the example: if they were licentious when they had 
sacked a town, we need not travel beyond the present age or the 
Peninsula to match them in that respect: we must remember, 
too, that religious animosity sharpened their hatred, and that if 
the alleged danger of a storm is a valid excuse for the subsequent 
conduct of a besieging army, the achievements of regular troops 
must fade away before some of the exploits of the “ bold buc- 
caneers.” Another thing which added to their respectability, was 
their numbers, and the power of their leaders. Several com- 
manded what might even now be termed fleets; and when Mor- 
GAN, amongst other directions, enjoined his captains to carry on 
* hostilities against the Spaniards as enemies of the English na- 
tion,” he had thirty-seven sail and upwards of two thousand men 
under his command. At atime when the national navy had 
enough to do to defend the Channel, such a power on remote 
stations was too useful in war to be vehemently discouraged 
during peace. If it now and then levied toll on an Englishman, it 
was exceedingly prompt in revenging such practices on the part 
of others. Should the popular enemies become Government ones 
also, the buccaneers supplied the place of a national force, as soon 
as “a declaration” secured them from all risk of trouble on ac- 
count of old scores, and enabled them to dispose of their prizes 








to greater advantage. As the Executive became more powerful 
the administration of the finances more exact, the marine force more 
extensive, and the Islands more densely and respectably settled, 
these adventurers gradually disappeared. Some died off, or retired; 
others entered into the King’s or the merchants’ service ; afew sunk 
into the highwaymen of the sea; who have gradually degenerated 


into the present pirate—perhaps the greatest miscreant that can 
be found. 

In a publication the greater part of which is a reprint, there is 
not much need of criticism. Without merit of some kind, the 
lives would not have lived so long. They are written without 
much strength or elegance, but have a homely purity and 
native idiom of style; the adventures are narrated with a kind of 
professional gusto; and there is a schoolboy and vulgar sort of in- 
terest which carries the reader on. But in the eyes of the great 
biographers, facts were all in all. Their narratives neither paint 
the manners of the age nor the characters of the men. To many 
readers some of the anecdotes will seem improbable, because the 
narrators have not the art of making the reader feel the truth, by 
bringing all the attendant circumstances of the fact and the spirit 
of the times before him. 

The publication is splendidly got up. And as its appearance 
and titles may fail in giving a true idea of its contents, a specimen 
seems indispensable. We select a few anecdotes of the road, as 
we have noticed them in turning over the pages. 

About this period, the unfortunate Charles the First suffered death for his 
political principles. Captain Hind conceived an inveterate enmity to all those 
who had stained their hands with their Sovereign’s blood, and gladly embraced 
every opportunity to wreak his vengeance upon them. In a short time, Allan 
and Hind met with the usurper, Oliver Cromwell, riding from Huntingdon to 
London. They attacked the coach ; but Oliver, being attended by seven ser- 
vants, Allan was apprehended, and it was with no small difficulty that Hind 
made his escape. The unfertunate Allan was soon after tried, and suffered 
death for his audacity. The only effect which this produced upon Hind, was to 
render him more cautious in his future depredations. He could not, however, 
think of abandoning a course on which he had just entered, and which promised 
so many advantages. 

The Captain had ridden so hard to escape from Cromwell and his train, that 
he killed his horse ; and, having no money to purchase a substitute, he was under 
the necessity of trying his fortune upon foot, until he should find means to pro- 
cure another. It was not long before he espied a horse tied to a hedge with a 
saddle on and a brace of pistols attached to it. He looked round and observed 
a gentleman on the other side of the hedge. ‘‘ This is my horse,” exclaimed 
the Captain, and immediately vaulted into the saddle. The gentleman called 
out to him that the horse was his. ‘ Sir,” said Hind, ‘ you may think your- 
self well off that I have left you all the money in your pocket to buy another ; 
which you had best lay out before I meet you again, lest you should be worse 
used.” 

There is another story of Hind’s ingenious method of supplying himself with 
a horse upon occasion. _ It appears that, being upon a second extremity reduced 
to the humble station of a foot-pad, he hired a sorry nag, and vconee on his 
journey. He was overtaken by a gentleman mounted on a fine hunter, with a 
portmanteau behind him. They entered into conversation upon such topics 
as are common to travellers, and Hind was very eloquent in the praise of the 
gentleman's horse, which inclined the other to descant upon the qualifications 
of the animal. There was upon one side of the rodd a wall, which the gentleman 
said his horse would leap over. Hind offered to risk a bottle on it ; to which the 
gentleman agreed, and quickly made his horse leap over. The Captain acknow- 
ledged that he had lost his wager, but requested the gentleman to let him try 
if he could do the same; to which he consented ; and the Captain, being seated 
in the saddle of his companion, rode off at full speed, and left him to return the 
other miserable animal to its owner. 

* 4 + * 


7 * * « * 


At another time, Old Mob met with the Dutchess of Portsmouth, between 
Newmarketand London. He stopped the coach, and demanded her money. 
Accustomed to command a monarch, she could not conceive how a weber | 
ing fellow should talk in this style. Upon this, she briskly demanded if he 
knew who she was?‘ Yes, madam, I know you to be the greatest harlot in 
the kingdom, and maintained at the public expense! I know that all the cour- 
tiers depend upon your smiles, and that even the King is your slave! But what 
of all that? A gentleman collector upon the road is a greater man, and more 
absolute than his majesty is at court. You may now say, madam, that a single 
highwayman has exercised his authority where Charles the Second of England 
has often begged a favour.” 

Her Grace continued to gaze at him with a lofty air, and told him that he 
was a very insolent fellow; that she would give him nothing; and that he 
should certainly suffer for his insolence ; see. “touch me if you dare!” 
‘* Madam,” answered Mob, * that haughty French spirit will do you no good 
here ; I am an English freebooter, and [ insist upon it, as my native right, to 
seize all foreign commodities. Your money is indeed English, but it is forfeited, 
as being the fruit of English folly. All you have is confiscated, as being be- 
stowed upon one so worthless. I am King here, madam! I have use for money 
as wellashe! The public pay for his follies, and so they must for mine!” 
Mob immediately attacked her ; but she cried for quarter, and delivered him two 
hundred pounds, a very rich necklace which her royal paramour had lately 
given her, a gold watch, and two diamond rings. 

* ” ” . * 


* * 


Sir John Jefferies was the next to supply the wants of our adventurer; who 
first disabled two servants, and then, advancing to the coach, demanded his lord- 
ship’s money. Jefferies, by his cruelties exhibited in the Western Assizes, had 
rendered himself sufficiently infamous; and supposing that his name would carry 
terror, he informed Old Mob of the quality of the person whom he had accosted 
in sorude a manncr. ‘Iam happy,” said he, ‘in having an opportunity of 
being revenged of you, for lately putting me in fear of my life. 1 might,” ad- 
ded he, ‘¢ deliver you over to trial for putting me in dread of death; but shall 
compound the matter with the money you have in your coach.” 

The Judge began to expostulate with him upon the danger to which he ex- 
posed both soul and body by such crimes; reminding him, that if he believed 
there was a Providence which governed the world, he might expect to meet 
with justice as the reward of his iniquities. ‘* When justice has overtaken us 
both,” said Old Mob, “I hope to stand as good a chance se yess Lordship ; 
who have written your name in indelible characters of blood, and deprived many 
thousands of their lives for no other reason than their appearance in defence of 
their just rights and liberties. It is enough for you to preach morality upon the 
bench, when no person can venture to contradict you; but your lesson can 
have no effect upon me. Iknow you well enough to perceive that they are only 
lavished upon me to save your ill-gotten wealth.” Then thundering forth a 
volley of oaths, and presenting a pistol to his breast, he threatened the Judge 
with instant death, unless he surrendered his casl:. Perceiving that his au- 
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Whority was of no conséquence to him upon the road, Jefferies delivered ‘his 
money, amounting to fifty-six guiness. 
* 


* * . * 

One day, Du Vall and some others espied a knight and his lady travelling 
along in their coach. . Seeing themselwes in danger of wan Sennen: the lady 
resorted to a flageolet, which she commenced playing, which she did very dex- 
terously. Du Vall taking the hint, pulled one out of his pocket, began to play, 
and in this posture approached the coach. “ Sir,” said he tothe knight, “your 
lady performs excellently, and I make no doubt she dances well: will you step 
out of the coach, and let us have the honour to dance a courant with her upon 
the heath?” ‘I dare not deny any thing, Sir,” replied the knight readily, ‘‘ to 
a gentleman of your wally and good behaviour ; you seem a man of generosity, 
and your request is perfectly reasonable.” Immediately the footman opened the 
door, and the knight came out. Du Vall leaped lightly off his horse, and 
handed the lady down. It was surprising to see how gracefully he moved upon 
the grass: scarcely a dancing-master in London but would have been proud to 
have shown sach agility in a pair of pumps, as Du Vall evinced in a pair of 
French riding-boots. As soon as the dance was over, he handed the lady to 
the coach ; but just as the knight was stepping in, “ Sir,” said he, ‘‘ you forget 
4o pay the music.” His worship replied, that he never st such things, and 
instantly put his hand under the seat of the coach, pulled out 100/. in a bag, 
which he delivered to Du Vall; who received it with a very good grace, and 
courteously answered, ‘‘ Sir, you are liberal, and shall have no cause to regret 
your generosity ; this 100/. given so handsomely, is better than ten times the 
sum taken by force. Your noble behaviour has, excused you the other 300/. 
which you have in the coach with you.” After this, he gave him his word that 
he'might pass undisturbed, if he met any other of his crew, and then wished 
them a good journey. 


COLONEL CROCKETT S MEMOIRS. 


Waar a bodily constitution, what a philosophical mind should that 
man possess, who determines to locate in a newly-settled district! 
On the finger-post which marks the boundary—if such a thing 
as a finger-post exists in those regions—should be inscribed, 
“‘ Whosever enters here, leaves comfort behind him.” All his pre- 
vious ideasof living, all the proverbial maxims of prudence which 
successiveages of civilization have treasured up, must be forgotten. 
He must commence a regeneration by works. If he wants a 
house, he must build it; corn—he must grow it; bread—he must 
bake it; flesh—he must shoot it. Furniture—there is timber ad 
libitum in the primeval forest, let him cut it down, and fashion it 
to his purposes as best he may. But should the sin of the angels 
tempt him, let him beware of his apartments. In the “ far-off 

est,” a carpet isa sin. An opponent of Colonel Crockerr lost 
his election through his constituents’ distaste to the newfangled 
article, which they took for a bed-quilt, laid down as a mark of 
pride. Yet a carpet, in the full meaning of the term, it was not 
which disgusted Mr. B—’s voters. It was square, “not planned to 
the room;” and a large border of naked planks surrounded the 
eunning work they feared to tread upon, though “drink” spread 
out upon the table tempted them. 

All the matters connected with “ life in the back-woods,” and 
the social system in a new-settled district, are placed before us in 
the Eccentricities of Colonel Crockett. We infer that there, as in 
other places, bread must be earned before it is eaten. But we con- 
clude, from his example, that even a child with health and the use 
of his limbs may work his way though he dropt from the clouds 
—supposing the fall took place within the ken of man. We have 
their boisterous ‘‘ frolics” placed before us: we mark the differ- 
ence between native freedom and civilized licentiousness: samples 
of their shrewd but coarse wit give us an idea of the com- 
modity: we see the strange manners of Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee; and we learn from the example of the Colonel how little 
the advantages of rank and wealth fe// in those far-off regions—of 
what slight avail are conventional distinctions opposed to popular 
manners and broad common sense. We also learn, that the back- 
woodsman is not, like the “ most thinking people,” bamboozled 
by “ native industry,” but that he and his representative are op- 
posed to the “ tariff,” and favourers of free trade. We catch 
glimpses, too, of the counterbalancing advantages of dense popu- 
lation to indifferent pedestrians; as when Davip Crockett, after 
a day's sport, starts off to a store. at some twenty miles distance, 
to get a supply of powder; or—but let the pamphlet speak for 
i‘self in an account of 

TRAVELLING IN A THINLY-PEOPLED DISTRICT. 

“ Next morning we fixed up, got our pack horses, and off we started for the 
Shakes. We pitched our tent right on the bank of one of those lakes made by the 
Shakes (Earthquakes), and commenced hunting we were tolerably succcessful : 
there was nothing strange about any of our hunts; only bear hunting is always 
the hardest work a man can be at. We killed our game and salted it away as 
usual, and on the third day ’twas so cold, and there was so much snow on the 
ground, that we all care to our tent earlier than usual; we made us a good fire 
and were lying round it, when Mr. Mars, who had been to Mill’s Point rode 
up. He got down, and told us that he was obliged to be at the land office very 
euly next morning, and if we would set him across the lake there ’twould save 
him the trouble of riding ‘round it, which was about twenty miles out of his 
way. ‘There was an old flat lying on shore; but we all told him we couldn’t ; 
*twas too cold, and we were tired, But he kept begging us, saying, he was 
obliged to be there; and after awhile he pulled out a- bottle of whiskey and 

assed it round. We soon emptied it, and it made me feel in a heap better 

umour: so when Mars fell to persuading us again, I said I’d set him aeross, 
if one of the others would help me. Rees said he would, and Mars being in a 
great hurry, we went down to the lake, and getting his horse in, we pushed off. 

Twas a mighty rough establishment, oars and all. The oars were covered with 
ice, and the old flut had a good deal of snow in it, and she leaked mighty badly ; 
but I thought she would carry us over ; so after we had started off, Mars said if 
we carried him straight across he would have to swim a slue, and there was so 
much mushy ice in it, he didn’t believe he could get his horse across ; but if we 
would land him up the lake he could get on safe. To go straight across was 
about a mile, but to go where Mars wanted us was about three. However, we 
were all in a right humour, and the sun was rather better than two hours 
high ; so we a to land him where he wished. 

“We pulled, away, and just as we got about the middle of the lake, his horse 
made-some motion in the boat, and set her to leaking werse than before. I told 





Mars she'd sink if he didn’t bail her: so he took his hat and went to work. 
We pulled as hard as ‘we could, and Mars worked mighty hard; but the water 
run in’as fast as he ould get it out. By and by, though, we got to the bank, 
and just as Mars “vent to lead his horse out, the whole bottom went down. It 
had only been pinned on, and the weight of the horse broke it loose: Rees and 
I was a little wet, and when we got upon the bank we didn’t know what to do. 
Mars looked half frozen with his wet hat, and his horse was shivering : he had 
to ride akout fifteen miles, or a little upwards, before he could get to a house’; 
and we were there without a horse, separated by a lake from our tent, and had 
nothing to strike fire. Mars said he could do nothing for us, for he was all but 
froze, and must go on, as he had a long way to ride, and ’twas getting late. I 
told him ’twasn’t worth while for him to stay, and off he started. We looked 
at him till he got out of sight, and we didn’t know what todo. Well, there 
was Rees and I, shivering ; and we must either get back to our tent, or freeze to 
death. I recollected there was, right opposite to where we started from a canoe ; 
but *twas two miles to that place, and then to get to it, we would have 
to cross the very slue which Mars had been afraid of swimming. This 
was the only chance. I told Rees ’twasn’t worth while to consider— 
that there was no two ways about it—we must do it or die. So off we 
started. When we got to the slue, twas as Mars said, covered with mushy 
ice, and about thirty or forty yards across.) We were mighty cold, and it 
made the chills run over me to look at it. I called to Rees, and told him, as 
he was tallest, he must go first. He didn’t speak, but waded right in; he 
seemed to think ’twas death any how, and was resigned to his fate. I watched 
him as he went along. It kept getting deeper and deeper, till for nearly twenty 
yards he walked along with Tt out but his head. After he got out, I started 
in, and for nearly twenty yards I had to tiptoe, and throw my head back, and 
the ice just come along up to my ears—’twas this soft ice made of snow. IF 
didn’t speak; we were too near dead to joke each other. We went down to the 
lake, and there we found the canoe. *Twas nearly full of snow and water, and 
I set to work to clean her out; and when I thought ’twould answer, I called to 
Rees to come on. He didn’t answer me, and I went to him and shook him— 
but he was fast asleep. I endeavoured to rouse him up, but I couldu’t make 
him understand any thing; so I dragged him along, and laid him in the canoe. 
I then straddled one end of it, put my legs as deep as I could in the water to 
keep them from freezing, and paddled over. Our Pend we had left at the tent 
had a fine fire. I could see it some time before I got ashore, and it looked 
mighty good. He had been preparing for us, as he knew we would be very cold 
when we got back. I hailed him, as I run the canoe ashore, to come and take 
out Rees; for, says I, I believe he isdead. I got up, and thought I would jump 
out, and started to do so; but I came very near breaking my neck, for I couldn’t 
step more than about six inches. I got out; I couldn’t do any good by staying 
there, and I left myfriend pulling poor Rees out, and started for the fire. I soon 
got to walking right good, and felt the fire before I got to it. But I was hardly 
at it before I began to burn allover. I kept turning round—my pains only 
grew worse. I was suffering torments worse than death, and I quit the fire. 
turned towards the canoe. Our companion had poor Rees in his arms, his feet 
dragging the snow, coming towards the fire. I didn’t say any thing to him, for 
I didn’t know what to say; but while I was looking on, I recollected that there 
was a mighty big spring not fur off; and a notion struck me to go and git into 
it. The sun was just down, and the sky looked red and cold, as I started off 
for the spring. When I got there I put my legs in, and it felt so warm that I 
sat right flat down in it—and I bent down, so as to leave nothing out but m 
mouth and the upper part of my head. You don’t know how good I did feel. 
I wasn’t cold any where but my head. I sometimes think now of that frolic ; 
and I believe the happiest time I ever spent was while I was in that spring. I 
felt like I was coming to ; *twas so warm, and every thing around me looked so 
cold. How long I remained there I don’t know ; but I think an hour or two: 
*twas quite dark when I got out. I went to my tent, and there I saw poor Rees 
wrapped up in some blankets and laid before the fire, his friend watching over 
him. He was dull and stupid, and had not spoken. The fire had no other 
effect upon me than to make me feel comfortable. I took off my clothes, got 
dry, went to sleep, and nexer experienced any inconvenience. But all our at- 
tention could not get poor Rees entirely well. We stayed with him two or three 
days, and then carried him home ; but he never walked afterwards. That frolic 
sickened me with hunting for one while.” 

Gentlemen in red jackets and top-boots expatiate largely upon 
their exploits in the field, when the cloth is cleared, and take fancied 
leaps after dinner, whose reality might give them pause before. 
The knights of the fowling-piece kill far more game than is ever 
doomed to reach their friends in Town. But what are even their 
fictitious achievements, compared with sporting in the Forest. 
The excitement of being in at the death of a fox, is nothing com 
pared with the probability of a gentleman’s being in at his own. 
You spring a covey, and miss; you tell a tale of the sun or the 
wind. You fire at a bear, with a similar result; your bewildered 
visitors, if they wait, may have an opportunity of verifying the 
passage of Byron, 

*¢ Love itself could never pant 
For all that beauty sighs to grant, 
With half the fervour hate bestows 
Upon the last embrace of foes.” 


Here we have a specimen of the difficulties and dangers of 


HUNTING IN THE BACK WOODS. 

Still hunting is with all hunters a favorite amusement. It requires more 
talent, and gives a wider field for the formation of stratagems and the exercise 
of ingenuity than any other species of the same occupation. There are many 
modes practised by a wary hunter of approaching game, even in an open field, 
which ure attended with success. One will steal up while it is feeding—re- 
maining perfectly still, and personating a stump when it becomes the least 
alarmed. His progress is gradual, and at stolen intervals. The object which 
he wishes to shoot becomes familiarized to the stump, as it ps and the 
hunter approaches as near as he wishes. Another personating a hog, will, upon 
his hands and knees, root himself along until within shooting distance. Either 
of these modes, when practised with skill, often proves successful. But there 
are a thousand plans, the best of which the hunter must select, and will be go- 
verned in his choice entirely by circumstances. 

To bear-hunting, Colonel Crockett has ever been most wedded : first, because 
it is profitable; secondly, because there is danger in it, and consequently great 
excitement. It equires a manto be a bear-hunter ; for he is frequently thrown 
into situations which require as much coolness and determined purpose of mind 
as though he were in a regular battle. Alj hunters agree in saying, that its meat 
is superior to that of any other wild game. You may drink, from its peculiar 
sweetness (and it will never be attended with the slightest inconvenience ), a pint 
of pure bear oil at a draught. [Does it operate upon the hair, taken internally ? | 

«< One evening as we were coming along, our pack-horses loaded with bear meat, 
and our dogs trotting lazily after us, old Whirlwind held up his head and looked 
about ; then rubbed his nose agin a bush, andopened. I knew, from the wa 
he sung out, *twas an old he bear. The balance of the dogs buckled in, and o' 
they went right up a hollow. I gave up the horses to my friend, to carry ’em 








